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dor, is too well eftablifhed in the republic of letters, to 
nd in need of any praifes from us. Such of our Readers as 
are unacquainted with his works will, in the hiftory now be- 
fore us, meet with abundant proofs of uncommon erudition, dif- 
cernment, and induftry. The plan of it is excellent; a {pirit 
of freedom and moderation breathes through the whole; and it 
may with truth be affirmed, that no ecclefiaftical hiftory has hi- 
therto appeared, that, upon the whole, is fo impartial and in- 
ftructive. In a work of fuch extent, comprehending fo great a 
variety of objects, errors and miftakes are indeed unavoidable ; 
the moft confiderable of thefe, however, are corrected by the 
ingenious and Icarned Tranflator; who has added many ufeful 
and judicious notes, which do honour to his abilities and tafe, 
ape seades the tranflation,much more valuable than the ori- 
ginal, 

The account Mr. Maclaine gives of his tranflation is as fol- 
lows :—* How far juftice has. been done to this excellent work, 
in the following tianflation, is a point that muft be left to the 
decifion of thofe who fhall think proper to perufe it with at- 
tention. I can fay, with the flri€teft truth, that I have fpared 
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no pains to render it worthy of their gracious acceptance ; and 
this confideration gives me fome claim to their candour and in- 
dulgence, for any defects they may find init. I have endea- 
voured to render my tranflation faithful, but never propofed to 
render it entirely literal. ‘The ftyle of the original is, by no 
means, a model to, imitate in a work defigned for general ufe. 
Dr. Mofheim affeéted brevity, and laboured to efoud many 
things into few words; thus his diction, though pure and cor- 
reé&t, became fententious and harfh, without that harmony 
which pleafes the ear, and thofe tranfitions.which make a nar- 
ration flow with eafe. This being the cafe, I have fometimes 
taken confiderable liberties with my author, and followed the 
fpirit of his narrative without adhering ftriétly to the /etter, 
Where, indeed, the Latin phrafe appeared to me elegant, ex- 
preffive, and compatible with the Englifh idiom, I have con- 
ftantly followed it ; in all other cafes,. I have departed trom it, 
and have often added a few fentences to render an obfervation 
more ftriking, a fact more clear, a portrait more finifhed. Had 
[ been tranflating Cicero or Tacitus, I fhould not have thought 
fuch freedom pardonable. The tranflation of a claffic author, 
like the copy of a capital pi€lure, muft exhibit not only the 
fubjeé?, but allo the manner of the original ; this rule, however, 
is not applicable to the work now under confideration. 

¢* When I entered upon this undertaking, I propofed render- 
ing the additional notes. more numerous and ample, than the 
Reader will find them. I foon perceived that the profecution of 
iny original plan would render this work too voluminous, and 
this induced me toalter my purpofe. The notes I have given 
are not, however, inconfiderabie in number ; I wifh I could fay 
as much with refpect to their merit and importance. ——I would 
only hope, that fome of them will be looked upon, as not alto- 
yether unneceflary.’ 

Such are the modeft terms in which Mr. Maclaine fpeaks of 
his tranflation: we fhall only add, that whoever takes the pains 
of comparing it with the original, will find that he has executed 
his tafk with fidelity and judgment. . 

Dr. Mofheim, in his preface, acquaints his readers, that his 
principal care has been employed in eftablifhing upon the moft 
folid foundations, ‘and confirming by the mott refpectable au- 
thority, the credit of the facts related in his hiftory ;—that for 
this purpofe, he has drawn from the fountain-head, and gone 
to thofe genuine fources from whence the pure and uncorrupted 
{treams of evidence flow ;——that he has confulted the beft au- 
thors of every age, and chiefly thofe who were contemporary 
with the events they relate, or lived near the periods in which 
thev happened ;——and that he has endeavoured to report their 
contents with brevity, perfpicuity, and precifion, 
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© In the execution of my tafk, fays he, I can affirm with 
truth, that ‘have not been wanting in perfeverance, induftry, 
or attention 3; and yet with all thefe, it is extremely difficult to 
avoid miftakes of every kind, as thofe who are acquainted ‘with’ 
the nature of hiftorical refearches abundantly know. How far 
I have apptoached to that inacceflible degree of exactnefs, which 
is chargeable with no error, muft be left to the decifion of thofe 
whofe extenfive knowlege of the Chriftian hiftory entitles them 
to prohounce judgment in this matter. That futh may judge 
with the more facility, I have mentioned the authors who have 
been my guides; and, if I have in any refpect mifreprefented 
their accounts or their fenttments, I muft confefs that I am 
much more inexcufable than fome other hiftorians, who have’ 
met with and deferved the fame reproach, fince I have perufed 
with attention, and compared with each other, the various au- 
thors to whofe teftimony I appeal, having formed a refolution 
of trufting to no authority inferior to'that of the original fources 
of hiftorical truth.’ . 

The Doétor divides the hiftory cf the church into two ge- 
neral branches, which he calls its external and internal hiftory. 
The external hiflory comprehends“all thofe profperous and cala- 
mitous events that have diverfified the external ftate and con- 
dition of the church ; the zvternal comprehends the.changes and’ 
viciffitudes tlrat have happened in its inward conftitution, in that 
fyftem of difcipline and do&trine by which it ftands diftinguifhed 
from a!l other religious focieties. 

He adopts the ufual divifion into centuries preferably to all 
others, becaufe moft generally liked; though it ‘be attended 
with difficulties and inconveniencies. In order to remove acon- 
fiderable part of thefe inconveniencies, however, befides this 
{mller divifion into centuriés, he adopts a larger one, and di- 
vides the fpace of time that ‘has elapfed between the birth of 
Chrift and the prefent times into four periods, diftinguifhed 
fignal revolutions or remarkable events. Accordingly, he com- 
prehends the whole of his hiltory in four books: the firft is em- 
ployed in exhibiting the ftate and viciffitudes of the Chriftian 
church, from its commencement, to the time of Conftantine the 
Great. The fecond comprehends the period, that extends from 
the reign of Conftantine to that of Charlemagne, ,which pro- 
duced fuch a remarkable change in the face of Europe; the’ 
third contains the hiftory of the church, from the time of Charle- 
magne to the memorable period when Luther arofe in Ger- 
many, to oppofe the tyranny of Rome, and to deliver. divine 
truth from the darknefs that covered it; and the fourth carries 
down the hiftory from the rife of Luther to the prefent times. 

~The hiftory of each centtry is divided into two parts, 
viz. the external and internal hiftory of the church, The inter- 
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nal hiftory comprehends the ftate of letters and philofophy,—the 
doétors and minifters of the church, and the form of its go- 
vernment,—together with its doétrines, ceremonies, and he- 
refies. 

- Such is the method purfued in this valuable work; in our ac- 
count of which we muft confine ourfelves to fome of the moft 
interefting parts, as it is impoflible to give a regular abftract of 
the whole.—The Author introduces his. hiftory of the firft cen- 
tury with a fhort view of the civil and religious ftate of the 
world at the birth of Chrift, in order to fhew that mankind, in, 
that period of darknefs and corruption, ftood highly in need of 
fome divine teacher to convey to the mind true end certaiz prin- 
ciples of religion and wifdom, and to recall wandering mortals 
to the fublime paths of piety and virtue. The confideration of 
this wretched condition of mankind, he obferves, will be fingu- 
larly ufeful to thofe who are not fufficiently acquainted with the 
advantages, the comforts, and the fupport, which the fublime 
doétrines of Chriftianity are fo proper to adminifter in every 
ftate, relation, and circumftance of. life.—* A fet of miferable 
and unthinking creatures, fays he very juftly, treat with negli- 
gence, nay, fometimes with contempt, the religion of Jefus, 
not confidering that they are indebted to it for all the good 
things which they fo ungratefully enjoy.’ ) 

He now proceeds to give an account of the civil and religious 
{tate of the Jewifh nation at the birth of Chrift. After men- 
tioning fome of the principal matters that were debated among 
the three famous Jewifh fects, he tells us, that none of them 
feemed to have the interefts of real and true piety at heart, and 
that their principles and difcipline were not at all adapted to the 
advancement of pure and fubftantial virtue. | ) 

The Pharifees, he fays, courted popular applaufe. by. a vain 
oftentation of pretended fanétity, and an auftere method of liv- 
ing, while, in reality, they »vere ftrangers to true holinefs, and 
were inwardly defiled with the moft criminal difpofitions, with 
which our Saviour frequently reproaches them. They alfo 
treated the commandments and traditions of men. with more, 
veneration, than the facred precepts and laws of God. ‘The 
Sadducees, by denying a future ftate of rewards and: punifh- 
ments, removed, at once, .the moft powerful incentives to vir- 
tue, and the moft effectual rettraints upon vice, and thus gave 
new vigour to every finful paflion, and a full encouragement to 
the indulgence of every irregular defire. As to the Effenes, they 
were a fanatical and fuperftitious tribe, who placed religion in a 
certain, fort of {eraphic indolence, and, looking upon piety to 

sod as: incompatible with any focial attachment to men, dif- 
folved, by this pernicious doétring, all the great bonds of hu- 
ran fociety. 3 
The 
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The multitude, we are told, were totally corrupt in their re- 
ligion and morals; funk in the moft deplorable ignorance of 
God, and of divine things ; and had no notion of any other way 
of rendering themfelves acceptable to the Supreme Being, than 
by facrificesy wafnings, and the otherexternal rites gnd cere- 
monies of the Mofaic law. ; : 

Various caufes, he fays, may be affigned for fuch enormous 
degrees of corruption in that very nation which God had, in a 

eculiar manner, feparated from an idolatrqus world to be the 
depofitory of divine truth. Fir/?, It is certain, that the ancef- 
tors of thofe. Jews, who lived in the time of our Saviour, had 
brought from Chaldza, and the neighbouring countries, many 
extravagant and idle fancies, which were utterly unknown to 
the original founders of the nation. ‘The conqueft of Afia, by 
Alexander the Great, was, alfo, an event from which we may 
date a new acceffion of errors to the Jewifh fyftem; fince, in 
confequence of that revolution, the manners and opinions of 
the Greeks began to fpread themfelves among the Perfians, Sy- 
rians, Arabians, and likewife among the Jews, who, before 
that period, were entirely unacquainted with letters and philo- 
fophy. We may, farther, our Author fays, rank among the 
caufes, that contributed to corrupt the religion and manners of 
the Jews, their voyages into the adjacent countries, e/pecially 
Egypt and Phenicia, in purfuit of wealth. For, with the trea- 
fures of thefe corrupt and fuperftitious nations, they brought 
home alfo their pernicious errors, and their idle fi€tions, which 
were imperceptibly blended with their religious fyftems. Nor 
ought we to omit, he fays, in this enumeration, the peftilential 
influence of the wicked reigns of Herod and his fons, and the 
enormous inftances of idolatry, error, and licentioufnefs, which 
this unhappy people had conftantly before th-ir eyes in the reli- 
gion and manners of the Roman governors and foldiers, which, 
no doubt, contributed much to the progrefs of their national 
fuperftition, and corruption of manners. 

Dr. Mofheim concludes what he fays on this fubje& with 
telling us, that the Jews multiplied fo prodigioufly, that the 
narrow bounds of Paleftine were no longer fufficient to contain 
them. They poured, therefore, their increafing numbers into 
the neighbouring countries, and that with fuch rapidity, that, 
at the time of Chrift’s birth, there was fcarcely a province in 
the empire, where they were not found carrying on commerce, 
and exercifing their lucrative arts. 

‘ All this, fays our Author, appears to have been moft fingu- 
larly and wifely directed by the adorable hand of an interpofing 
Providence, to the end that the people, which was the fole de= 
politory of the true religion, and of the knowlege of one Su- 
pieme God, being ipread abroad through the whole earth, 
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might be every where, by their example, a reproach to fuper- 
ftition, contribute in fome meafure to check it, and thus prepare 
the way for that yet fuller difcovery of divine truth, which was 
to fhine upon the world from the miniftry and gofpel of the Son 
of God.’ / 

After a fhort view of the life and agtions of our Saviour, Dr, 
Mofheim proceeds to the external. hiftory of the church in the 
firft century: and here he enquires, how it happened, that the 
Romans, who were troublefome to no nation on account of 
their religion, and who {uffered even the Jews to live under 
their own laws, and follow their own method of worthip, treated 
the Chriftians with fuch feverity. One of the principal reafons 
of this feverity, he fays, feems to have been the abhorrence and 
contempt, with which the Chriflians regarded the religion of 
the empire, which was fo intimately connected with the form, 
and indeed with the very eflence of its political conttitution, 


, For though the Romans gave an unlimited toleration to all re- 


ligions, which had nothing in their tenets dangerous to the 
commonwealth, yet they would not permit that of their ancef- 
tors, which was eftablifhed by the laws of the ftate, to be turned 
into derifion, nor the people to be drawn away from their at- 
tachment to it. Thefe, however, were the two things which 
the Coriftians were charged with, and that juftly, though to 
their honour. They dared to ridicule the abfurdities of the pagan 
fuperftition, and they were ardent and afliduous in gaining pro- 
felytes to the truth. Nor did they only attack the religion of 
Rome, but alfo all the different fhapes and forms under which 
fuperftition appeared in the various countries where they exer- 
cifed their miniftry. From hence the Romans concluded, that 
the Chriftian fect was not only infupportably daring and arros 
gant, but, moreover, an enemy to the public tranquillity, and 
every Way proper to excite civil wars and commotions in the 
empire. It is, probably, on this account, our Author imagines, 
that ‘Tacitus reproaches them with the odious character of baters 
of mankind, and ftyles the religion of Jefus a deftruétive fuper- 
flition ; and that Suetonius fpeaks of the Chriftians, and their 
dcétrine, in terms of the fame kind, ) 

Another circumftance, that irritated the Romans againft the 
Chriftians, we are told, was the fimplicity of their worthip, 
which refembled, in nothing, the facred rites of any other 
people. The Chriftians had neither facrifices, nor temples, nor 
images, nor oracles, nor facerdotal orders ; and this was fuffi- 
cient to bring upon them the reproaches of an ignorant multi- 
tude, who imagined that there could be no religion without 
thefe. Thus they were lacked upon as a fort of atheifts ; and, 
by the Roman laws, thofe who were chargeable with atheifm 
were declared the pefts of human fociety. But this was not all: 
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the fordid intereft of a multitude of lazy and felfith priefts were 
immediately conneéted with the ruin and oppreflion of the 
Chriftian eaufe. ‘The public worfhip of fuch an immenfe num- 
ber of deities was a fource of fubhiftence, and even of riches, to 
the whole rabble of priefts and augurs, and alfo to a multitude 
of merchanis and artifts. And as the progrefs of the gofpel 
threatened the ruin of this religious traffic, and. the profits it 
produced, this railed up mew enemies to the Chriftians, and 
armed the rage of mercenary fuperftition againft their lives and 
their caufe. 

Our Author introduces his account of the ftate of learning 
and philofophy in the firft century with obferving, that if we 
had any certain or fatisfactory account of the doétrines, which 
-were received among the wifer of the eaftern nations, when the 
light of the gofpel firft rofe-upon the world, this would contri- 
bute to illuftrate many important points in the ancient hiftory 
of the church. But the cafe, he fays, is quite otherwife: the 
fragments of the ancient oriental philofophy that are come down 
to us, are few in number; and fuch as they are, they yet re- 
quire the diligence, erudition, and fagacity of fome learned 
man, to collect them into a body, to arrange them with me- 
thod, and to explain them with perfpicuity. 

‘ Of all the different fyftems of philofophy, continues he, that 
were received in Afia and Africa about the time of our Saviour, 
none was fo detrimental to the Chriftian religion, as that which 
was ftyled gnofis, or fcience, i. e. the way to the true knowledge of 
the deity, and which we have above called the ortental doctrine, in 
order to diftinguifh it from the Grecian philofophy. It was 
from the bofom of this pretended oriental witdom, that the chiefs 
of thofe fects, which in the three firft centuries perplexed and 
afflicted the Chriftian church, originally iflued forth. ‘Thefe 
fupercilious do€tors, endeavouring to accommodate to the tenets 
of their fantaftic philofophy, the pure, the fimple, and fublime 
doctrines of the fon of God, brought forth, as the refult of this 
jarring compofition, a multitude of idle dreams and fictions, 
and impofed upon their followers a fyftem of opinions, which 
were partly ludicrous, and partly perplexed with intricate fub- 
tleties, and covered over with impenetrable obfcurity. The 
ancient doétors, both Greek and Latin, who oppofed thefe feéts, 
confidered them as fo many branches that derived their origin 
from the platonic philofophy. But this was pure illufion: an 
apparent refemblance between certain opinions of Plato, and 
fome of the tenets of the eaftern fchools, deceived thefe good 
men, who had no knowledge but of the Grecian philofophy, 
and were abfolutely ignorant of the oriental doG&rines. Who- 
ever compares the platonic and gnoftic philofophy together, will 
eafily perceive the wide difference that there is between them. 
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© The firft principles of the oriental phitofophy fee perfectly 
confiftent with the dictates of reafon ; for its firft founder mutt 
undoubtedly have argued in the following manner: ‘ There 
are many evils in this world, and men feem impelled by a na- 
tural inftinet to the practice of thole things which reafon con- 
demns; but that eternal mind, from which all fpirits derive 
their exiftence, muft be inacceffible to all kinds-of evil, and 
alfo of a moft perfect and beneficent nature; therefore the ori- 
gin of thofe evils, with which the univerfe abounds, mutt be 
fought fomewhere elfe than in the deity. It cannot refide in 
him who is all perfection; and therefore it muft be without him. 
Now, there is nothing without or beyond the deity, but matter ; 
therefore matter is the center and fource of all evil, of all vice.” 
Having taken for granted thefe principles, they proceeded fur- 
ther, and affirmed, that matter was eternal, and derived its pre- 
fent form, not from the will of the fupreme God, but from the 
creating power of fome inferior intelligence, to whom the world 
and its inhabitants owed their exiftence. As a proof of this af- 
fertion, they alleged that it was incredible, that the fupreme 
deity, perfe&tly good, and infinitely removed from all evil, 
fhould either create or modify matter, which is eflentially malig- 
nant and corrupt, or beftow upon it, in any degree, the riches 
of his wifdom and liberality. Tchey were, however, aware of 
the infuperable difficulties that lay againft their fyftem; for 
when they were called to explain, in an accurate and fatisfaCtory 
manner, how this rude and corrupt matter came to be arranged 
into fuch a regular and harmonious frame as that of the uni- 
verfe, and, particularly, how celeftial {pirits were joined to, 
bodies formed out of its malignant mafs, they were fadly em- 
barrafled, and found that the plaineft dictates of reafon declared 
their fyftem incapable of defence. In this perplexity, they had 
recourfe to wild fictions and romantic fables, in order to give an 
account of the formation of the world, and the origin of man- 
kind. 

‘ Thofe who, by mere dint of fancy and invention, endez- 
vour to caft a light upon obfcure points, or to folve great and in- 
tricate difficulties, are feldom agreed about the methods of pro- 
ceeding, and, by a necellary confequence, feparate into diffe- 
rent fects. Such was the cafe of the oriental philofophers, when 
they fet themfelves to explain the difficulties mentioned above, 
Some imagined two efernal principles from whence all things pro- 
ceeded, the one prefiding over /:ght, and the other over matter, 
and, by their perpetual conflict, explained the mixture of good 
and evil, that appears in the univerfe. Ozhers maintained, that 
the being, which prefided over matter, was not an eternal prin- 
ciple, but a fubordinate intelligence, one of thofe whom the 
jupreme God produced from himfclf, They fuppofed that this 
being 
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being was moved, by a fudden impulfe, to reduce, to order the 
rude ma{s of matter, which lay excluded from the manfions of 
the deity, and alfo to create the human race. A ithird fort: fell 
upon a fyftem different from the two preceding, .and formed to 
themfelves the notion of a triumvirate of beings, in which the 
Jupreme deity was diftinguifhed both from the material, evil prin- 
ciple, and from the creator of this {ublunary world. Thefe, then, 
were the three leading fects of the oriental philofophy, which 
were fubdivided into various factions, by the difputes that arofe, 
when they came to explain more fully. their refpective opinions, 
and to purfue them into all their montftrous confequences, Thefe 
multiplied divifions were the natural and neceflary confequences 
of a fyftem which had no folid foundation, and was no more, in-’ 
deed, than an airy phantom, blown up by the wanton fancies of 


felf-fuficient men. ‘And that thefe divifions did really fubfift,. 


the hiftory of the Chaiftian fects, that embraced this philofophy, 
abundantly teftifies. 

‘ It is, however, to be obferved, that as all thefe fects were 
founded upon one common principle, their divifions did not 
prevent their holding, in common, certain opinions concerning 
the deity, the univerfe, the human race, and feveral other fub- 
jes. They were all, therefore, unanimous in acknowledging 
the exiftence of an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulnefs of 
wifdom, goodnefs, and all other perfections, and of whom no 
mortal was able to form a complete idea. This great being 
was confidered by them, as a moft pure and radiant light, dif- 
fufed through the immenfity of {fpace, which they called pleroma, 
a Greek word, which fignifies fullnefs; and they taught con- 
cerning him, and his operations, the following things: ** The 
eternal nature, infinitely perfect and infinitely happy, having 
dwelt from everlafting in a profound folitude, and in a blefled 
tranquillity, produced, ‘at length, from it/e/f, two minds of a 
different fex, which refembled their fupreme parent in the moft 
perfe& manner. From the prolific union of thefe two beings 
others arofe, which were alfo followed by fucceeding genera- 
tions; fo that, in procefs of time, a celeftial family was formed 
in the pleroma[k]. This divine progeny, being immutable in its 
nature, and above the power of mortality, was called, by the 
philofophers, zon[/],” aterm which fignifies, in the Greek lan- 


guape, 


“[ (4) It appears highly probable, that the apoftle Paul had an eye to 
this fantattic mythology, when, in the firit chapter of his Fir? Epiftle 10 
Timothy, v. 4. he exhor's him not to give heed to fables and endle/i Ge- 
NEALOGIES; avhich minifier queftions, &c.} 

“[ (/) The word eter, or eon, is commonly ufeéd by the Greek writers, 
but in different fenfes, Its fignification in the Gnoltic fyftem is not ex- 

tremely 
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guage, an eternal nature. How many in number thefe cons 
were, was a point much controverted among the oriental fages; 
‘«¢ Beyond the manfions of light, where dwells the.deity with 
his celeftial offspring, there lies a rude and unwieldy mafs of 
matter, agitated by inmate, turbulent, and. irregular motions, 
One of the celeftial natures defcending from the pleroma, either 
by a fortuitous impulfe, or in confequence of a divine com. 
miffion, reduced to order this unfeemly mafs, adorned it witha 
rich variety of gifts, created men, and inferior animals of <dif- 
ferent kinds to ftore it with inhabitants, and corrected its ma- 
lignity by mixing with it a certain portion of light, and alfo of 
a matter celeftial and divine. This creator of the world is dif- 
tinguifhed from the fupreme deity by the name of demiurge. His 
character is a compound of fhining qualities, and infupportable 
arrogance ; and his exceffive luft of empire effaces his talents 
and his virtues. He claims dominion over the new world he 
has formed, as his fovereign right; and, excluding totally the 
fupreme deity from all’ concernment in it, he demands from 
mankind, for himfelf and his aflociates, divine honours,” 


tremely evident, and feveral learned men have defpaired of finding out 
its true meaning. Aiwy, Or eon, among the ancients, was ufed to fig- 
nify the age of man, or the duration of human life. In aftertimes it 
was employed by philofophers to exprefs the duration of {piritual and in- 
vifible beings. ‘Thefe philofophers ufed the word yesvog, as the meafure 
of corporeal and changing objects ; and aiov, as the meafure of fuch as 
were immutable and eternal. And as God is the chief of thofe im- 
mutable beings, which are fpiritual, and confequently not to be’ per- 
ceived by our outward fenfes, his infinite and eternal duration was ex- 
preffed by the term aii», or eon, and that is the fenfe in which that 
word is now commonly underftood. It was, however, afterwards attri- 
buted to other fpiritual and invifible beings ; and the oriental philofo- 
phers,. who lived about the time of Chrift’s appearance upon earth, and 
made ufe of the Greek language, underflood by it the duration of eternal 
and immutable things, the /pac’ or period of time, in which they exitt. 
Nor did the variations, through which this word paffed, end here: from 
exprefling only the duration of beings, it was by a metonymy employed to 
fignify the beings themfelves. Thus the fupreme being was called atu, 
or'¢on; and the angels diftinguifhed alfo by the titke of eons. All this 
will lead us to the true meaning of that word among the Gnoftics. They 
had formed-to themfelves the notion of an invifible and fpiritual world, 
compofed of entities or virtues, proceeding from the fupreme being, and 
fucceeding each other at certain intervals of time, fo as to form an efer- 
nal chain, of which our world was the terminating link; a.notion of 
eternity very different from that of the Platoni{ts, who reprefented it as 
ftabie, permanent, and void of fucceflion. To the beings that formed 
this eternal chain, the Gnoftics affigned a certain term of duration and 
a certain fphere of action. Their serms of duration were, at firft, called 
aiwes, and they themfelves wire afterwards metcnym:call; diftinguithed 
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<< Man is a compound of a terrefirial and corrupt body, and 
a foul which is of celeftial origin, and, in fome meature, an 
emanation from the divinity. This nobler part is miferably 
weighed down and encumbred by the body, which is the feat of 
all uregular Jufts and impure defires, .It is this body that fe- 
duces the foul from the puriuit of truth, and not only turns it 
from the contemplation and worfhip of the fupreme being, fo 
as to confine its homage and veneration to the creator of this 
world, but alfo attaches it to terreftrial objects, and to the immo-~ 
derate purfuit of fenfual pleafures, by which its nature is totally 
polluted. The fovereign mind employs various means to deliver 
his offspring from this deplorable fervitud:, efpecially, the mi- 
niftry of divine meflengers whom he fends to enlighten, to ad- 
monifh, 2nd to reform the human race. In the mean time, the 
imperious demiurge exerts his power in oppofition to the merciful 
purpofe of the fupreme being; refifts the influence of thofe fo- 
lemn invitations, by which he, exhorts mankind to return to 
him, and labours to efface the knowledge of God in the minds 
of intelligent beings. In this conflict, fuch fouls, as, throwin 
off the yoke of the creators and rulers of this world, rife to their 
f{upreme parent, and fubdue the turbulent and finful motions, 
which corrupt matter excites within them, fhall, at the diffo- 
lution of their mortal bodies, afcend directly to the pleroma. 
Thofe, on the contrary, who remain in the bondage of fervile 
fuperftition, and corrupt matter, fhall, at the end of this life, 
pafs into new bodies, until they awake from their finful le- 
thargy. In the end, however, the fupreme God fhall come 
forth victorious, triumph over all oppofition, and, having deli- 
vered from their fervitude the greateft part of thofe fouls that are 
imprifoned in mortal bodies, fhall diflolve the frame of this vi- 
fible world, and involve it in a general ruin. After this folemn 
period, primitive tranquillity fhall be reftored in the univerfe, 
and God fhall reign with happy fpirits, in undifturbed felicity, 
through the everlafting ages.” 

In treating of the feditions and herefies which troubled the 
church during the firft century, our Author tells us, that the 
Chriftian church was fcarcely formed, when, in different places, 
there ftarted up certain pretended reformers, who, not fatisfied 
with the fimplicity of that religion which was taught by the 
apoftles, meditated changes of doctrine and worfhip, and fet up 
a new religion, drawn from their own licentious imaginations. 
The influence of thefe new teachers, we are told, was but in- 
confiderable at firft. During the lives of the apoftles, their at- 
tempts towards the perverfion of Chriftianity were attended with 
little fuccefs, and the number of their followers was exceedin 
fmall. They, however, acquired credit and ftrength by de- 
Brees; and even, from the firft dawn of the gofpel, laid, im- 
perceptibly, 
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perceptibly, the foundation of thofe fects, whofe animofities and 
difputes produced afterwards fuch trouble and perplexity in the 
Chriftian church. The true ftate of thefe divifions, our Author 
fays, is more involved in darknefs than any other part of eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory; and this obfcurity proceeds partly from the 
want of ancient records, partly from the abftrute and unintel- 
ligible nature of the doétrines that diftinguifhed thefe various 
fects ; and finally, from the ignorance and prejudices of thofe, 
who have tranfmitted to us the accounts of them, which are yet 
extant.—‘ Of one thing indeed, continues he, we are certain, 
and that is, that the moft of thefe doétrines were chimerical 
and extravagant in the higheft degree ; and fo far from contain- 
ing any thing that could recommend them to a lover of truth, 
that they rather deferve to occupy a place in the hiftory of human 
delufion and folly.’ 

Among the various feéts that troubled the tranquillity of the 
Chriftian church, the leading one, we are told, was that of the 
Gnoftics. Thefe enthufiaftic and felf-fufficient philofophers 
boafted of their being able to reftore mankind to the knowledge 
(gnofis) of the true and fupreme being, which had been loft in 
the world. They alfo foretold the approaching defeat of the 
evil principle, to whom they attributed the creation of this globe, 
and declared, in the moft pompous terms, the deftruétion of his 
aflociates, and the ruin of his empire. An opinion has pre- 
vailed, derived from the authority of Clemens the Alexandrian, 
that the firft rife of the Gnoftic fe& is to be dated after the 
death of the apoftles, and placed under the reign of the Empe- 
ror Adrian ; and it is alfo alledged, that, before this time, the 
church enjoyed a perfect tranquillity, und fturbed by diflentions 
or fects of any kind. But the fmalleft deyree of attention to the 
language of the holy {criptures, not to mention the authority of 
other ancient records, will, our Author fays, prevent our adopt- 
ing this groundlefs notion. For, from teveral paflages of the 
facred writings, he tells us, it evidently appears, that, even in 
the firft century, the general meeting of Chriftians was deferted, 
and feparate afiemblies formed in feveral places, by perfons in-' 
fected with the gnoftic herefy; though, at the fame time, it 
muft be acknowledged, that this pernicious fect was not con- 
{picuous, either for its number or reputation, before the time of 
Adrian.—-The Doétor thinks it proper to obferve here, that, 
under the general appellation of Gnoftics, are comprehended all 
thofe, who, in the firft ages of Chriftianity, corrupted the doc- 
trine of the gofpel by a profane mixture of the tenets of the ori- 
ental philofophy, (concerning the origin of evil, and the 
creation of the world) with its divine truths. 

As the account which our learned Author gives of the feveral 
fects which fprung from the oriental philofophy is, in our opi- 
nion, 
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nion, one of the moft curious parts of his:whole work, our 


Readers, we flatter ourfelves, will not be difpleafed with out. 


inferting what he fays concerning the doctrines of the Gnottics. 
« Jt was from this oriental philofophy, fays he, of which the 
leading principles have been already mentioned, that the Chrif- 
tian Gnoftics derived their origin. If it was one of the chief 
tenets of this philofophy, that rational fouls were imprifoned in 
corrypt matter, contrary to the will of the fupreme deity ; there 
were however, in this fame fyftem, other doétrines which pro- 
mifed a deliverance, from this deplorable ftate of fervitude and 
darknefs. The oriental fages expected the arrival of an extra- 
ordinary meflenger of the moft high upon earth; a meflenger 
invefted with a divine authority, endowed with the moft emi- 
nent fanctity and wifdom, and peculiarly appointed to enlighten, 
with the knowledge of the fupreme being, the darkened minds: 
ef miferable mortals, and to deliver them from the chains of the 
tyrants and ufurpers of this world. .When, therefore, fome of 
thefe philofophers perceived that Chrift and his followers wrought 
miracles of the moit amazing kind, and alfo of. the moft falutary: 
nature to mankind, they were eafily induced to believe that he 
was the great 'meflenger expected from above, to deliver mem 
from the power.of the malignant genzi, or {pirits, to which, ac~ 
‘cording to. their doctrine, the world was fubjeGted, and to free 
their fouls from the dominion of corrupt matter. . This fuppo- 
fition once admitted, they interpreted, or rather corrupted all 
the precepts-and doétrines of Chrift and his apoftles, in fuch a: 
manner, as to reconcile them. with their own pernicious tenets. | 
‘ From the falfe principle abovementioned arofe, asit was but 
natural to expect, -a multitude. of fentiments and, notions : moft 
remote from the tenor of the gofpel doétrines, and the :nature of. 
its precepts.. “The Gnottic doétrine, concerning the creation of 
the world by one or more inferior beings of an evil,:or, at leaft,. 
of an imperfect nature, led that feét to deny the divine authority 
ot the books of the Old Teftament, whofe accounts of the. ori- 
gin of things fo palpably contradicted this idle i@tion.. Through 
a frantic averfion to thefe facred books, they lavifhed their en-: 
comiums upon the /erpent, the firft author of :finy and held in. 
veneration fome of the moft impious and profligate perfons, of. 
whom mention is. made in facred: hiftory. The pernicious in-: 
fluence of thcir fundamental principle carried them to all forts of 
extravagance, filled them with an abhorrence of ‘Mofes and the 
religion he taught, and made them. aflert that in impofing fuch 
a fyftem of difagreeable and fevere laws upon the Jews, he was 
only actuated by the malignant author of this world, who con- 
fulted his own glory and authority, and not the real advantage 
ofmen. Their perfuafion that evil refided in matter, as its cen-. 
ter and fource, prevented their treating the body with that re- 
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d that is due to it, rendered them unfavourable to wedlock, 
as the means by which corporeal beings are multiplied, and Jed 
them to reject the doGtrine of the refurrection of the body, and 
its future rewnion with the immortal fpirit. Their notion that 
malevolent geuii prefided in nature, and that from them pro. 
ceeded all difeafes and calamities, wars, and deiolations, ina 
duced them to apply themfelves to the ftudy of magic, to weaken 
the powers, or jufpend the influences of thefe malignant’ agents, 
L omit the mention of feveral other extravagancies ii their fyfv 
tem, the enumeration of which would be incompatible with the 
character of a compendious hiftory. : b 

_ ¢ The notions of this fe@ concerning Jefus Chrift were ime 
pious and extravagant. For, though they confidered him as 
the fon of the fupreme God fent from the p/eroma, or habitation 
of the everlafting father, for the happincfs of miferable mortals ¥ 
yet they entertained the moft unworthy ideas both of his perfon 
and offices. © They denied his deity, looking upon him as ‘the 
fon of God, and confequently inferior to the father; and they: 
rejected his*humanity, upon the fuppofition that-every thing 
concrete and corporeal is in itfelf eflentially and intrinfically! 
evil,, Froth hence the greateft part of the Gnoftics denied that 
Chrift was cloathed with a rea/ body, or that he fuffered really, 
for the fake of mankind, the pains and forrows which he is faid 
to have fulthined, in the facred hiftory. They maintained that 
he.came to:mortals with no other view, than to deprive the ty- 
rants of this world of their influence upon virtuous and heaven- 
born fouls, and, deftroying the empire of thefe wicked fpirits,: 
to teach mankind, how they might fepdrate the divine mid 
from the impure body, and render the former worthy of being’ 
united to the father. of fpirits. 

‘: Their do&rine relating to morals and praGtice was of two 
kinds, and thofe extremely different from each other. The 


greateft part: of this fect adopted rules of life that were full of 
aufterity, recommended a {trict and rigorous abftinence, and 


preferibed the moft fevere, bodily mortifications, from a notion 
that they had a happy'influence in purifying and enlarging the 
mind, and in difpofing it for the contemplation of celeftial 
things. As they looked upon it to be the unhappinefs of the 
feul to: have been aflociated, at all, to a malignant, terreftrial 
body, fo they imagined that the more that body was extenuated, 
the lefs it would corrupt and degrade the mind, or divert it from 


purfuits of a fpiritual and divine nature; all the Gnoftics, how-: 


ever, were not fo fevere in their moral difcipline. Some main- 
tained that there was no moral difference in human aétions ; and 
thus, confounding right with wrong, they gave a loofe rein to 
all the paffions, and aflerted the innocence of following btindly 
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all their motions, and of living by their tumultuous dictates [r]. 
There is nothing furprizing or unaccountable im:this difference 
between the Gnoftic moralifts. For, when we' examine the 
matter with attention, we fhall find that the fame doctrine may 
very naturally have given rife to thefe oppofite fentiments. As 
they all in general confidered the body, as the center and fource 
of evil, thofe of that feét;. who were of a :morofe and auftere 
difpofition, would be hence naturally: led to mortify and combat 
the body as the enemy of the foul ; and thofe who were of a 
voluptuous turn might alfo confider the aGions of the body, as 
having no relation, either of congruity or incongraity, to the 
{tate of a foul in communion with God. 

¢ Such extraordinary do@rines had certainly need of an un« 
doubted authority to fupport them; and as this authority was 
not to be found in the writings of the evangelifts or apoftles,: 
recourfe was had to fables and ftratagems. When the Gnoltics: 
were challenged to produce the fources from whence they had. 
drawn fuch ftrange tenets, and.an authority proper to juftify the 
confidence with which they taught them; fome referred to fies 
titious writings of Abraham, Zoroafter, Chrift and his apoftles ;” 
others boafted of their having drawn thefe opinions ‘from certain: 
fecret doétrines of Chrift, which were not expofed to. vulgar’ 
eyes; others affirmed, that they had arrived to: thefe fublime- 
degrees of wifdom by an innate force and vigour of mind ; .and 
others aflerted that they were inftruéted in thete myfterious parts. 
of theological fcience by. ‘Wheudas, a difciple of St. Paul, -and 
by Matthias one of the friends of our Lord. As to thofe among: 
the Gnoftics, who did not utterly reje& the books of the New 
Teftament, it is proper to obferve, that they not only inter- 
preted thofe facred books in the moft abfurd manner, by ne- 
electing the true {pirit of the.words and the intention of the 
writers, but alfo corrupted them, in the moft perfidious manner, 
by curtailing and adding, in order to remove. what was ‘unfa- 
vourable, or to produce fomething conformable ‘to their perni+? 
cious and extravagant fyf{tem. | 

‘ It has been already obferved, that the Gnoftics were di-' 
vided in their opinions ‘before they embraced Chriftianity. This 
appears from the account which has been given above of the 
oriental phi'ofophy; and from hence we fhall comprehend the 
teafon, why they were formed into fo many different fe&s after: 
their receiving the Chriftian faith. For, as every one endea- 
voured to force the doctrines of the gofpel into a conformity 
with their particular fentiments and tenets, fo Chriftianity muft 
have appeared in different forms, among the different members | 


* [r] See Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromatum lib. iii. cap. ¥. p. 539 
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of a feé&t, which pafied,. however, under one general name, 
Another cincumftance which alfo contributed to the diverfity of 
{eéts among this people, was, that fome being Jews by birth (as 
Cerinthus and-others) could not fo eafily aflume that contempt 
of Mofes, and that averfion to his hiftory, which were fo vira- 
lently.indulged by thofe who had no attachment to the Jewith 
nation, nor to its religious inftitutions, We obferve, in the 
laft place, that the whole religious and philofophical fyftem of 
the Gnoftics was deftitute of any fure or folid foundation, and 
depended, both for its exiftence and fupport, upon the airy 
fuggeftions of genius and fancy. - This confideration alone is a 
fuficient key to explain the divifions that reigned in this fe& ; 
fince uniformity can never fubfift, with aflurance, but upon the 
bafis of evident, and fubftantial truth ; and variety muft natu- 
rally introduce itfelf into thofe fyftems and inftitutions, which 
are formed and conducted by the fole powers of invention and 
fancy.’ 

As the Chriftian religion was,. in its firft rife, corrupted in 
feyeral places by the mixture of an impious and chimerical phi- 
lofophy with its pure and fublime doctrines, our Author thinks 
it proper to mention the heads of thofe fects, who, in the firft 
century, caft a cloud upon the Juftre of the rifing church. 
Among thefe. many give the firft place te Dofitheus, a Sama- 
ritan., It is certain, the Author fays, that about the time o 
our Saviour, a man, fo named, lived among the Samaritans 
and. abandoned that fect; but all the accounts we have of him 
tend to fhew, that he is improperly placed among» thofe called 
Heretics, and fhould rather be ranked among the enemies of 
Chriftianity. For this delirious man fet himfelf up for the: Mef- 
fiah, whom God had promifed to the Jews ; and difowning, of 
confequence, the divine miffion of Chrift, could not be faid to 
corrupt his doctrine. : dud 

The fame obfervation holds true, we are told, with refpec& 
to Simon Magus. This impious man is not to be ranked among 
the number of thofe who corrupted the purity and fimplicity of 
the Chriftian doctrine ; nor is he to be confidered as the parent. 
andi chief of the heretical tribe, in which point of light, he has: 
been injudicioufly viewed by almoft all ancient: and modern: 
writers. He is rather to be placed in the number of thofe who 
were enemies to the progrefs and advancement of Chriftianity. 
For it is manifeft, the DoGtor fays, from all the records we 
have concerning him, that, after his defe€tion from the Chrif-: 
tians, he retainéd not the leaft attachment to Chrift, but op- 
pofed himfelf openly to the divine Saviour, and blafphemoufly . 
aflumed to him(felf the title of the Supreme Power of God. 

¢ The accounts, continues our Author, which ancient writers 
give us of Simon the Magiciany and of his opinions, feem fo 
different, 
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different, and indeed fo inconfiftent with each other, that certain 
fearned men have confidered them as regarding two different 
perfons, bearing the name of Simon, the one a magician and an 
apoftate from Chriftianity 3 the other a Gnoftic philofopher. 


This opinion, which fuppofes a fact without any other proof 


than a feeming difference in the narration of the ancient hifto- 
rians, ought not to be too lightly adopted. .’To depart from the 
authority of ancient writers in this matter is by no means pru- 
dent, nor is it neceflary to reconcile the different accounts al- 
ready mentioned, whofe inconfiftency is not real, but apparent 
only. Simon was, by birth, a Samaritan, or a Jew: when he 
had ftudied philofophy at Alexandria[u], he made a public pro- 
fefion of magic (which was nothing very uncommon at that 
time) and perfuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious miracles, that 
he had received from God the power of commanding and re- 
{training thofe evil beings by which mankind were torment- 
ed{w]. Having feen the miracles which Philip wrought, by a 
divine power, he joined himfelf to this apoftle, and embraced 
the do&rine of Chrift, but with no other defign than to receive 
the power of working miracles in order to promote a low inte- 
reft, and to preferve and encreafe his impious authority over the 
minds of men. . When St. Peter pointed out to him folemnly 
the impiety of his intentions, and the vanity of his hopes, in 
that fevere difcourfe recorded in the eighth chapter of the //és 
of the Apofiles; then the vile impoftor, not only returned to his 
former ways by an entire defection from the Chriftians, but alfo 
oppofed, wherever he came, the progrefs of the gofpel, and 
even travelled into different countries with that odious defign. 
Many things are recorded of this impoftor, of his tragical end, 
and of the ftatue erected to him at Rome, which the greateft 
part of the learned reject as fabulous. ‘They are at leaft uncer- 
tain, and deftitute of all probability [+]. | 
* it 


“ [u) Clementina Homil. ii. p. 633. tom. ii. PP, 4p7/. 

‘ [w] Aas viii. 9, 10. 

‘ [x] See Beaufobre Hiftoire de Manich. p. 203. 295. Van Dale’s 
differtation, De Statua Simonis, {ubjoined to his difcourfe concerning the 
ancient oracles. Deylingius O¢/erzat, Sacr. lib. i. OL/-rv. xxxvi. p. 140. 
Tillemont, Memoires pour fervir a’ Hiffoire de I’ Egiife, tomi. p. 742 
[The circumittances of Simon’s tragical end, viz. His having pretended 
to fly by a miraculous power in order to pleafe the emperor Nero, who 
was fond of magic ; his falling to the ground and breaking his limbs in 
confequence of the prayers of St. Peter and St. Paul; and his putting 
himfelf to death, through fhame and defpair, to have been-thus de- 
feated by the fuperior power of the apoitles : all thefe romantic fictions 
have derived their credit from a fet of ecclefiaftical writers, who, on 
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‘ It is beyond all doubt, that Simon was in the clafs of thofe 
philofophers, who not only maintained the eternity of matter, 
but alfo the exiftence of an evil being, who prefided and thus 
fhared the empire of the univerfe with the fupreme and benefi- 
cent mind. And as there was a good deal of variety in the fen- 
timents of the different members of this fect, it is more than 
probable that Simon embraced the opinion of thofe who held 
that matter, moyed, from eternity, by an intrinfic and 
neceflary activity, had by its innate force produced, at a 
certain period of time, from its own fubftance, the evil 
principle which now exerciles dominion over it, with all his 
numerous train of attendants. From this pernicious doétrine, 
the other errors attributed to him concerning fate, the indifference 
of human aétions, the impurity of the human body, the power of magic, 
and fuch like extravagancies, flow naturally as from their true 
and genuine fource[y]. But this odious magician ftill pro- 
ceeded to more fhocking degrees of enormity in his monftrous 
fictions ; for he pretended, that in his perfon refided the greateft 
and meft powerful of the divine gons ; that another gon of the 
female fex, the mother of all human fouls, dwelt in the perfon 
of his miftrefs Helena[z], and that he came, by the command 
of God, upon earth to abolifh the empire of thofe that had’ 
formed this material world, and to deliver Helena from their 
power and dominion.’ , 

Our Author concludes his hiftory of the firft century with a 
fhort account of the Nicolaitans and of Cerinthus.—As to the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, though they are generally placed 
among the fects of the apoftolic age, yet they really belong, he 
»fays, to the fecond century, which was the earlieft period of 
heir exiftence as a fect. 


many occafions, prefer the marvellous to the truth, as favourable to 2 
fyftem of religion, or rather fuperftition, which truth and reafon loudly 
difown. ] 

‘ [y] The differtation of Horbius, concerning Simon the magician, 
which was publifhed not long ago, in the Biblioth. Herefiologica of 
Voigtius, tom. i, par, III. p. 511. feems preferable to any thing elfe 
upon that fubjef&, though it, be a juvenile performance, and not fufh- 
ciently finifhed. He follows the fteps of his mafter Thomafius, who, 
with admirable penetration, difcovered the true fource of that multitude 
of errors, with which the Gnoftics, and particularly Simcn, were fo dif- 
mally polluted. Voigtius, in the place above cited, p. 567. gives alift 
of the othér authors, who have made any mention of this impoftor. 

‘ [=] Some very learned men have given an allegorical explication of 
what the ancient writers fay concerning Helena the miftrefs of this ma- 
gician, and imagine that by the ndihe Meteha is fignified either matters 


or /dirit, But nothing is more ¢afy than to shew upon what flight foun- 
dations this opinion is built,” a aia 
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Before we conclude this firft part of the article, it will be 
proper to acquaint our Readers, that the references to the ort- 
ginal notes of the Author are included in crotchets only, and thofe 
to the additional ones of the Tranflator in parenthefes, with a 
crotchet at the beginning and end of each refpective note. 


[To be continued. | BR 





Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, in the Time of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. Collected and 
methodized by John Tracy Atkyns, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efq; 
Curfitor Baron of the Exchequer. With Notes and Refe- 
rences, and three Tables; one of the feveral Titles with 
their Divifions, another of the Names of the Cafes, anda 
third of the principal Matters. Voi.I. Folio. 11. 118. 6d. 
Worall, &c. 


N former times, -when the adjudications of the feyeral courts 
of juftice were conlidered as the diéa fapientwn, and were 
defervedly held in efteem and reverence, certain perfons of ap- 
proved knowlege, experience, and accuracy, were authorized 
to colleé& the ‘reports of the feveral cafes argued and determined 
in the courts of law. To the labours of thefe able and diligent 
reporters we are indebted for thofe awful volumes called the Year 
Books, which contain a fund of knowlege that few modern 
lawyers have the courage, or ability to explore, and which they 
therefore aife&t to flight. But however they may be contemned 
by the ignorant and the indolent, they will never lofe their value 
with thofe who know-how to prefer the folid and weighty deci- 
fions of men thoroughly {killed in their profeffion, to the flimfy 
and fluctuating adjudications of more modern and fuperficial 
Jawyers. 

In the language of former times, judges were often compli- 
mented with the appellation of grave and fad men. Our an- 
ceftors were not fo refined as to deem a gravity and decorum of 
character, a mark of a narrow and,contracted mind. It was 
not become the fafhion to prefer men to the feat of judgment on 
the {core of their genius and viyacity, but,on account of their 
knowlege and experience. Judges were felected out of thofe 
who were diftinguifhed by long practice for their abilities at the 
bar, before they rofe to the bench. It was not enough that 
they had figured in the national council, and that.they could 
‘boaft a flippancy of tongue to fupport or perplex an. admini- 
ftration. As they were not promoted to the feat of judgment by 
apy kind of parliamentary influence, neither, when feated there, 
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were they biaffed by any party principles. In the early days of 
which we are {peaking, they did not, on one hand, ftrain the 
law by rigid conftructions, to favour minifterial oppreflion ; nor 
on the other did they loofen the ties of government by partial 
interpretations, in order to forward the defigns of factious oppo- 
fition: neither yet did they affect a brutal independance, and 
growl and fnarl, fometimes on one fide, fometimes on another, as 
caprice or ill-humour directed them. 

The judges of thofe times were not induftrious to contravert 
in one court, the principles laid down in another; they were 
rather ftudious to preferve an uniformity of decifion, than which 
nothing is more conducive to the fecurity and welfare of the 
fubject : for it is fometimes, perhaps, of little confequence what 
the law is, provided that, fuch as it is, it be well known and 
invariably purfued : and we may juftly fay, that mz/era ef fervitus 
ubi jus eft vagum aut incognitumn. 

Nothing therefore can be more inconfiderate than the affectation 
of totally difregarding precedents as fo many fervile fhackles. The 
greateft lawyers have ever held them in moft efteem: and there 
are many inftances where fuch have declared that they thought 
themfelves bound by former adjudications, though if the cafe 
before them had been of a new impreflion, they would have in- 
clined to a contrary opinion. 

In this view, our report-books, if well digefted, may be con- 
fidered as fo many monuments of the wifdom of former times. 
But it muft be confefled that many of later date, are rather re- 
pofitories of error. Indeed fome of them are more properly 
common-place books than‘reports: as they contain little more 
than the bare judgment of the court; or, if they hazard a ftate 
of the cafe, it is too often imperfe€tly or erroneoufly reported. 

With regard, however, to the volume now before us, it is 
but juftice to acknowlege, that the cafes are very fully and ac- 
curately ftated: The reader here may enter into the true 
grounds on which the feveral determinations are founded, as the 
able Reporter has not only in general preferved the arguments of 

the council on both fides, but likewife the reafoning of the 
chancellor: and it is no {mall recommendation of thefe decrees, 
when we confider that they are the decifions of a judge, who, 
whatever the world may conclude, as to his political character, 
will, as a lawyer, ever be ranked among the ornaments of the 
profeffion. : 

The cafes in this:volume are ranged in an alphabetical feries, 
which, as the Reporter obferves in his preface, by including the 
whole that relates to each feparate branch, prevents the Reader 
from being confounded by itepping abruptly from one head of 

‘equity to another. | 
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Of a work of this kind, a general account is all that can be 
expected. Particular extracts and obfervations, on fuch dry 
fubjeéts, would be very uninterefting to moft of our Readers. 
But as a {pecimen of our Reporter’s performance, we will give an 
abftract of Lord Hardwicke’s decree in the famous cafe of Mr. 
Spencer, in which he was affifted by feveral of the judges. “The 
report of this cafe alone takes up 55 pages of this volume, and 
is, in fubftance, thus: 

In 1738 Mr. Spencer applied to Sir Abraham Janflen, and bor- 
rowed of him 50001. on bond, conditioned for the payment ot 
10,0001. foon after the death of the Dutchefs of Marlborough, 
in cafe he fhould furvive her, not otherwife. The dutchefs 
died in 17443; and on Sir Abraham’s delivering up the above 
bond to be cancelled, Mr, Spencer executed a new bond, ‘in 
the penalty of 20,0001. conditioned for payment of 10,0001. 
with intereft ; and at the fame time executed a warrant of At- 
torney, impowering the defender to enter up a judgment againft 
him for the penalty, which was done accordingly. 

Some time after Mr. Spencer died, leaving the refidue of his 
eftate, after payment of hts debts and legacies, to his fon; and 
his executors brought a bill to be relieved againft the defendant’s 
demand, as an unconfcionable demand, and an ufurious con- 
tract. After many learned arguments of fome of the moft emi- 
nent council at the bar, and hearing the opinions of the chief 
juftices, the mafter of the rolls, &c. the lord chancellor pro- 
nounced the decree, of which the following is an abftra& : 

Lord Chancellor: ‘* Before I proceed, it is proper to mention, 
that Lord Chief-Juftice Willes, being ill, has furnifhed me 
with his reafons by letter, and authorized me to fay, he con- 
curs in opinion with me in the three points that are made in the 
caufe. 

In the next place, the able affiftance I have had in this caufe, 
makes my tafk much eafier, and unlefs the novelty of the cafe 
called upon me to give my reafons,; I might very well be ex- 
cufed from faying: any thing on a fubjeét, which has been fo 
fully and learnedly difcuffed already ; and if I could have fore- 
feen on what points this matter would have turned, fhould have 
{pared the learned judges their trouble. | 
~The firft point, Whether the firft bond is void in law, by 
virtue of the ftatutes of ufury ? : ? 

The fecond point, If it is valid in law, whether it is con- 
trary to confcience, and relievable upon any head or principle 
of equity. | 
_ The third point is, Whether the new fecurity given by Mr. 
Spencer after the death of the Dutchefs of Marlborough, a- 
mounts to a confirmation, and is fufficient to bar the plaintiffs 


of relief ? | 
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The firft is a mere queflion of law, on the conftructiom of 
the ftatutes, and therefore to be confidered exactly in the fame 
light, as in a court of common law, .and as if an action had 
been brought on the bond. omy 

My lords the judges are very clear in their opinion, the bond 
was not ufurious; and if I had been doubtful myfelf in this 
point, I fhould have thought notwithitanding, I was as much 
bound by their judgment now, as if I fent it to be tried at 
law. 

But I have no doubt at all of this contraét’s being out of the 
ftatutes of ufury, and do not intend to go through the autho- 
tities on this head, as they have been fully obferved upon al-~ 
ready : it is a plain wager, and not within the ftatutes, becaufe 
no loan, 

The counfel for the plaintiffs, by way of objeion, laid 
great ftrefs on didtums of judges, that particular care.mutt be 
taken there is no communication for the loan of money ; there- 
fore fay they, this being originally an agreement for borrowing 
on one part, and lending on the other, is ufurious. 

A very good anfwer has been already given to this, that the 
real and fubftantial foundation of the agreement muft be cons 
fidered, and not mere exprefiions only; but I will add to it, 
that loans upon a real and fair contingency cannot be faid to be 
ufurious, any more than in the cafe af bottomree-bonds, 

And the very ftating of the faét, on the purchafing of an an- 
nuity, or on the fale of goods, will prove the obfervation. ' 

A man may purchafe an annuity, on as.low terms as he can; 
but if he fets out at firft with borrowing a2 fum of money, and 
then turns it into the fhape of an annuity afterwards, this is a 
fhift, and an evafion to avoid the ftatutes. 

It is lawful likewife for a man to fell his goods as dear as he 
can, in a fair way of fale; but if A. applies to B. to lend tho- 
ney, and offers to allow more than the legal intereft, and B, 
fays, No! I will not agree to your propofal on thefe terms, 
but I will give you fuch a quantity of goods, and you fhall pay 
me fo much at a future time for them, beyond the price I now 
hx, and then charges an extravagant profit ; this is a fhift to get 
more than the legal intereft, and is ufurious. 

On the fecond head, I fhall follow the prudent example of 
Mr. Juftice Burnet, by not giving any dire& opinion, but at 
the fame time, the arguments in this caufe have made it necel- 
fary to fay fomething. , . . 

o wife and good man will affert fuch bargains deferve encou- 
ragement, for as they are productive of prodigality on the ‘one 
hand, fo do they beget extortion on the other; want and ava> 
rice always gencrating one another, and thefe contracts may be 
tru! y faid to be witia temporis, e % 
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~ This court can certainly relieve againft all kinds and {pecies 
of fraud. © : | | , . 

Fraud may either be dolus malus, aclear and exprefs fraud, er 
fraud may arife from circumftances, and the neceffity of the per- 
fon at the time. ? 

There are alfo hard unconfcionable bargains, which have 
been conftrued fraudulent, and there are inftances where even 
the common law hath relieved for this reafon exprefsly. 

But this court will relieve againft prefumptive fraud, fo that 
equity goes further than the rule of law, for there fraud mutt be 
proved, and not prefumed only. 

_ Te take an advantage of another man’s neceffity, is equally 
had, as taking advantage of his weaknefs, and in fuch fituation, 
as incapable of making the right ufe of -his reafon, as in the 
other. | 

In the marriage-brocage bonds, one of the parties to the mar- 
riage only is deceived and defrauded, and not-either of the parties 
to the marriage-brocage bond, and yet the court have relieved, 
for they hold it infected by the fraud, and relieve for the fake 
of the public, as a general mifchief. 

In like manner, where a Debtor enters into an agreement 
with a particular creditor, for a compofition of ros. in the 
pound, provided the reft of the creditors agree, and this creditor 
at the fame time makes a private clandeftine agreement for his 
whole debt, and though no particular fraud to the debtor, yet 
as it is a fraud on the creditors in general, who entered into the 
agreement, on a fuppofition the compofition would be equal to 
them all, the court has relieved. 

So in bargains to procure offices, neither of the parties is de- 
frauded or unapprized of the terms, but it ferves to introduce 
unworthy ebjects into public offices; and therefore, for the 
fake of the public, the bargain is refcinded. 

Political arguments, in the fulleft fenfe of the word, as they 
concern the government of a nation, muft, and have always 
been of great weight in the confideration of this court ; and 
though there may be ne dalus malus, in contracts as to other 
perfons, yet if the reft of mankind are concerned as well as the 
oat it may properly be faid, that it regards the public 
utility. . 

Mr, Attorney General faid, that it was a vain and wild ima- 
gination, to think any general law can prevent prodigality and 
extravagance, and yet the law-makers in ancient Rome, though 
they were not fo weak as net to know, tbat laws to reftrain 
prodigals might be ufelefs in many inftances, thought it necef- 
fary ftill to put a prodigal under the care of acurator, and alfo 
made their famous /enatus-confultum Macedonianum merely with a 
view to prevent it. 
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Whatever may be called a legiflative authority in this court, I 
utterly difclaim ; but fo far as the court have already gone in 
cafes, fo far as Lord Nottingham, Lord Cowper, Lore King, 
Lord Talbot have gone in the feveral cafes before them, I think 
myfelf under an indifpenfable obligation of following. 

I have {pent fo much time principally with this view, that the 
work of this day may not be mifunderftood, as 14 the court had 
departed from their former precedents, and eftablifhed a new one, 
for unconfcionable bargains. 

The third point is, Whether the new fecurity given by Mr. 
Spencer, after the death of the Dutchefs of Marlborough, 
amounts to a confirmation, and is fufficient to bar the plaintiff 
~ of relief. | 

If the firft bond had been void at law, no new agreement 
would have made it better, the original corruption would have 
infeed it throughout. ; 

But as bargains that are not cognizable at law, are properly 
the fubjeé&t of this court’s confideration, new agreements and 
new terms may confirm what might otherwife have admitted. a 
queftion as to the fairnefs of it. 

The evidence feems to prove clearly, that there was no com- 
pulfion on Mr, Spencer at this time, his neceffities were entirely 
over, for 21,000]. a-year was, by the difpofition in the dutchefs’s 
will, added to 70001. a-year he had before, fo that a little 
more than a third of his annual income would have difcharged 
the defendant’s whole demand. 

Upon the whole, I am opinion the only relief the court can 
give, is againft the penalty and judgment, and as the plaintiffs 
had probabilis caufa litigandi, and the defendant’s a cafe far from 
entitling him to the favour of the court, I fhall not therefore 
give him cofts againft the plaintiffs ; for I agree entirely with 
the Mafter of the Rolls, that the plaintiffs, as truftees, are to 
be greatly commended for fubmitting a queftion of this nature 
to the confideration of a court of equity. 

Let it be referred therefore to a mafter, to take an account of 
principal and intereft due on the bond in 1744, and the judg- 
ment thereon, and to tax the defendant his cofts at law; and 
on payment to the defendant by the plaintiffs, of what fhall be 
due at law, Jet the defendant deliver up the bond to be cancelled, 
and let fatisfaction be acknowledged on the judgment, and the 
expence of the plaintiffs.” RK —a 

‘The limits of our publication will not allow us to give more 
than the above extract, but we imagine that this article may 
prove fufficient to induce the Reader to have recourfe to the 


work itfelf; where he may perufe the cafe at Jarge, in the Au- 
thor’s own words, 
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Obfirvations on the Nature, Caufes, aud Cure, of thofe Diferders, 
which have been commonly called Nervous, Hypochondriac, or Hyf- 
eric. To which are prefixed fome Remarks on the Sympathy of 
the Nerves. By Robert Whytt, M, D. F.R.S. Phyfician to 
his Majefty, Prefident of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
and Profeflor of Medicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
8vo. 6s. Becket and De Hondt. 


HEN a writer who has given repeated proofs of his in- 
timate acquaintance with the fubjeéts on which he 
treats, attempts the difcuffion of others, within his own pro- 
fefion, that are confiderably abftrufe and curious, the expec~ 
tations of thofe who are engaged in the fame purfuits, are agree- 
ably excited: and though the moft penetrating of them fhould 
previoufly be aflured, that an effectual and thoroughly fatisfac- 
tory inveltigation of the fubject exceeds the powers of the hu- 
man mind, they wi'l rejoice in its being enterprized by a gentle- 
man, who feems beft qualified to attain at leaft a partial fuccefs, 
by reflecting fome new light on the topic ; fince its natural, ab- 
ftrufenefs might have been {till farther augmented by the at- 
tempts of a lefs adequate inveftigator. 
The fubjec&t, and the Author, of the prefent work, appear to 
us to be thus circumftanced ; and Dr. Whytt’s fhort,. but fenfible 
and modeft preface informs us, that ‘ the intention of the trea~ 
tife is to wipe off the reproach, that affirms phyficians have be- 
ftowed the character of zervous on all thofe diforders, of whofe 
nature and caufes they were ignorant ; and alfo to throw fome 
light on nervous, hypochondriac, and hyfteric complaints; as 
weil as to fhew how far the principles laid down in his Effay 
on the Vital and other Involuntary Motions of Animals, may be 
of ufe, in explaining the nature of feveral difeafes, and, confe- 
quently, in leading to the moft proper method of cure.’ 
Towards obtaining fo defirable a confequence, and to make 
his difcuffion as clear as poffible, by difplaying it in all its ne- 
ceflary diftinétnefs and connection, Dr. Whytt divides his work 
into eight chapters. The firft treats of the ftruCture, ufe, and 
fympathy of the nerves ; and having premifed here, that we can 
have no idea of the exility of a fingle nervous fibril, he adds, 
that though it feems probable the nerves derive a fluid from. the 
fubftance of the brain, yet its extreme fubtilty makes us wholly 
ignorant of its nature and properties; and equally ignorant, 
Whether fuch fluid ferves only for the nourifhment and fupport 
of the nerves; or whether it be not the medium by which all 
their ations are perfprmed. But from the continued. motion of 
the heart and other mufcles, after their feparation from thesbody, 
he very naturally concludes, that the contraction of irritated 
. mufcles 
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mufcles is not owing to the diftention of their hollow fibres, by 
a more copious influx of the nervous fluid at that time; and 
here he encounters that phyfiological hypothefis, which fuppofes 
fuch an influx, by fome experiments and arguments, which we 
confefs prevailed confiderably with ourfelves to the rejection of it. 
Neither does our Author accede to their opinion, who fuppofe nu- 
trition effeéted by means of the nervous fluid, becaufe thofe parts, 
whofe nerves are deftroyed, or greatly deprived of their uftal 
power, become fmaller: but he rather thinks, this is owing to 
an abolifhed or very languid circulation of the blood in thofe 
very fmall veflels, which are thus deprived of the influence: of 
the nerves; and which influence appears, from experiments, 
greatly to affect the circulation through fuch veffels. When 
objections to general opinions are thus founded, it removes all 
fulpicion of a writer’s diffenting from them through novelty or 
affeftation; but fhews it muft refult from his ferious intention 
to inveftigate and eftablifh phyfiological truths. 

Our learned Author’s next obfervation is, upon the remark- 
able se ge in the body by means of the nerves; and having 
abundantly eftablifhed their general fympathy by many incon- 
teftable facts, and by a few experiments made with opium, he 
proceeds to that particular and very remarkable fympathy be- 
tween feveral organs, which he difplays throughout fifteen 
pages, in a very clear and turious manner, by certain facts, 
which are pregnant with ufeful, practiéal fuggeftions. That 
this fympathy or confent is folely effected by the brain and 
nerves, as the mediums of feeling, he proves in feveral fubfequent 
pages. He acknowledges, however, that it will be found very 
difficult to account, particularly, for the various inftances of 
fympathy, either in a found or a morbid ftate. He¢e is averfe to 
that prevailing opinion, which afcribes thefe fympathies to com- 
munications -between the netves, and particularly to the con- 
nection which the intercoftals have with the fifth, fixth, and 
eighth ‘pairs, and with moft of ‘thofe proceeding from the {pinal 
marrow; which hypothefis ‘he thinks liable to infuperable diffi- 
culties, from the entire diftinétnefs of every merve from any 
other, from tts origin in the brain or fpinal ‘marrow to its tef- 
mination, as they have no inofculations like the blood-veffels. 
And fhould it be fuggefted, ‘that different nerves may commu- 
nieate in the ganglia, the Doctor with great probability fuppofes 
a confufion in our fenfes would unavoidably follow, as well as 
in the motions of different mufcles ; fince the impreffion of ex- 
ternal objects would be communicated to other nerves than thole 
firft imprefled ; whence every phyfiologift would infer, feveral 
inconvenienties muft neceflarily enfue, which in fa& do not. 
He likewife ftrongly exemplifies a remarkable fympathy between 
feyeral parts, whofe nerves have certainly not-the leaft commiu- 
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nication; and ftarts many queries which fhew the improbabi- 
lity at leaft, from fympathy, in confequence of fuch an imagi~ 
communication. 

efor fuch reafons, and others, he concludes, that all fympathy 
muft be referred to the brain itfelf, and the fpinal marrow, as 
fsurces of all the nerves: and this he renders highly probable by 
feveral ftrong queries and arguments founded on facts; and 
which imply an exact anatomical knowlege of the nerves. He 
repeats it, however, that this principle will not enable ‘us toac- 
count fatisfaCtorily for all the inftances of fympathy obfervable 
in animal bodies; as many of them may depend on fuch a ftate 
of the brain, &c. as cannot be the obje& of our fenfes ; adding 
in anote, p. 57,—* For if confent fuppofes feeling ; and if feel- 
jng cannot, any more than intelligence, be'a property of matter, 
however modified ; it muft follow, that’ /ympathy. depends upori 
a principle that is not mechanical; and that to fappofe it may 
be owing falely to the particular fituation, arrangement, or con- 
nection of the medullary fibres of the brain, orto the union of 
the nerves proeeeding from it, is as unreafonable, as to imagine 
that thought may be the refult of a motion among the particles of 
the animal fpirits, or other fubtile matter in the brain.’ at 
The: Doctor had juft ‘before obferved, that the fympathy of 
the nerves at their origin mutt at laft be referred to the fentient 
power of the foul, which foul he fometimes terms the /evtient 
principle: and he thinks thofe ideas or affections excited in it, 
accompanied with correfponding motions ‘or feelings in the 
body; 'are owing to fome change made in the brain and ‘nerves 
by the mind; though we neither know what that change is, nor 
how it produces thefe effects. He proceeds, however, to give 
a phyfiological rationale of the vifible effects of fear, fhame, and 
othet emotions of the foul, on the body, whichis at leaft very 
curious and entertaining, and which he does*not obtrude on his 
readers as certain and demontftrative. | 
Our ingenious Author ' next endeavours to explode the opi« 
nion, that the fudden changes made in the trotions of the fluids 
by the paffions, are owing to the blood-veflels being contraéted 
by the nervous fibres which furround them, like cords or liga+ 
tures. This he is induced to difbelieve, from the nerves being 
in no fepfe mufcular ; and from their having been proved tobe 
among the: leaft elaftic parts of the body, Haller having con- 
chided they were not endued with irritability, or a power ‘of 
contracting themfelves, when fimulated, Immediately after he 
attempts to fhew, that if the nervous filaments could ftraiten the 
veflels, like cords, the changes produced in: the body by the 
paflions could not be accounted for on fuch a principle: and 
hence he concludes, that the expreffions of the increafed motions, 
eonvulfions, or fpafmedic contractions of the nerves, though fre 
quently 
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quently ufed by learned writers, are all improper. We 
take it for granted here, that the conditions and properties of 
the nerves, in their natural vital ftate, (which is fo difficult, jg 
not impoffible, to infpect) did not wholly efcape the contempla. 
tions of this eminent phyfician and profeflor ; though perhaps 
they might afford him but little, fufficiently conclufive,: to pre. 
fent to his readers. | 
Towards the end of this curious and inquifitive chapter, Dr, 
W. acknowledges and exemplifies certain corporal: fympathies, 
which he thinks owing to the vicinity of the parts; and though 
he refers many of thefe to the general fympathy’ obtaining 
throughout the body, he inftances feveral others, for which he 
defpairs to account; very juftly concluding, that—‘ the farther 
we puth, our enquiries into nature, the more. fhall we be con- 
vinced of our ignorance, and how {mall a portion is known of 
the works of the great CREATOR.’ | 
The fecond chapter treats of nérvous and hypochondriae 
diforders in general. “Khe Author having obferved | that 
the nerves may. be difordered, either from a fault in their 
coats, their medullary fubftance in the brain, or fpinal ‘mar- 
row, adds, that, with refpect to the fluid they are fuppofed 
to contain, as we are wholly ignorant of its nature, we can 
never. know when difeafes of the nerves arife from a. fault 
init; though their action: muft be confiderably. affected, 
whenever it.is vitiated. He takes notice of the little benefit 
that could refult from a long contemplation of thofe~ faults, 
in parts, whofe fubtilty often makes it impoffible for us tov dif 
cover, either before or. after death, the precife caufes of :their 
difeafes ;- yet he thinks their effects may be reduced to fome 
change.in that. fenfibility or motion. the nerves communicate 
throughout. the, body. ‘This fentient or feeling power of-the 
nerves, he, fuppofes, may be either too acute, too obtufe, de- 
praved, or wholly wanting; and through feveral pages he‘ex+ 
emplifies the effects of thefe caufes. Buti here he obferves, that 
from the very general diftribution of the nerves to:evety part; 
and the confequent fenfibility of almoft every part ofthe »body, 
it proves extremely difficult, or perhaps impoflible, to fix a cer 
tain criterion for diftinguifhing nervous difeafes.from all others} 
dince all difeafes may, in fome fenfe, be called: nervous affections, 
the nerves. being, more or lefs, affected in all. Neverthelefs; 
he adds here fome: very illuftrating inftances to diftinguifh what, 
may, or what fhould not, be called nervous difeafes or fymp- 
toms; as in the tooth-ach, which is not termed nervous, not- 
withftanding the fevere pain from the affected nerve of the 
too:h: though if the violence of the pain occafion convulfions oF 
fainting, thefe fymptoms. are juftly termed nervous :- and to this 
inftance many others equally clear.and diftinguifhing are added 
What he propofes, however, to confider as nervous difeafes, rm 
fuch, 
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fuch, he fays, as phyficians commonly term flatulent, fpafmodicy . 
hypochondriac and hyfteric, whatever parts or organs they may 


afect ; concluding (with the cclebrated Dr. Mead) of the hy- 
ochondriac difeafe, that it is not confined ta any one part, but 
may be termed a difeafe of the whole body. 

ak enfuing pages are employed in a Jong catalogue of thefe 
diforders and fymptoms, with their varioufly fatal confequences, 
when of along continuance: after which, he divides the fub- 
jects of nervous diforders into three clafles ; confidering the com- 
plaints of the firft as fimply nervous : the fecond, in compliance 
with cuftom, he terms Ay/feric, and the laft bypochondriac ; tho” 
he chufes to diffent from thofe learned writers, who fuppofe the 
two laftto be diftinG difeafes ; for which diffent he gives fome avail- 
ing arguments, The remainder of this chapier is chiefly em- 
ployed in enumerating what various phyficians have confidered 
as the caufes of this difeafe, and in fubjoining his opinion, which 
does not entirely co-incide with any of them. 

The third chapter treats of the predifpofing caufes of thefe 
difeafes; which caufes he refolves into, 1. ‘Too great a delicacy 
and fenfibility of the whole nervous fyftem; and, 2. An un- 
common weaknefs, or a depraved, or an unnatural feeling in 
fome of the organs of the body. He fuppofes the firft may be 
either natural, or the effect of difeafes or irregularities which he 
fpecifies. Many fucceding pages contain feveral appofite re- 
fictions, with which fome illuftrating cafes, and not a few per- 
tinent phyfiological queries, are occafionally interfperfed,, on 
this fubject ; the whole being expatiated on and connected, in 
as clear and pleafing a manner as can be expected. . The ratio- 
nale of the effect of different medicines and applications is alfo 
difcufled, in the modeft and diffident ftyle of interrogation. 

_ Inentering on the fecond caufe, viz. an exceeding and mor- 
bid fenfibility, or unnatural depraved feeling of the nervous fyf- 
tem in general, he gives many inftances from his own knowlege, 
or from different authors, of fome odd and perfonal antipathies 
to different fmells, or fubftances. But he fuppofes the unna- 
tura] ftate of the ftomach and alimentary canal, to be by much 
the moft frequent caufe of the difeafes he treats of. And this 
morbid ftate of the ftomach and bowels he does not fuppofe to 
confift /alely in their weaknefs, but chiefly in the uncommon dif- 
pofition of their nerves, which have a feeling very different from 
what is natural. Dr. W. had previoufly mentioned, with a juft 


and pious admiration, the divine wifdom, in annexing certain 


very different fenfations and feelings to different organs, which 
are fo perfeGtly adapted to thofe things nature intended to be ap- 


plied to them. ‘Here he alfo reflects, how much the condition 


of the ftomach and inteftines will vary in the fame individual at 


different times, of which he recites fome inftances, fuch as many 


may 
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may have experienced in themfelves, or have feen in othery, 
But wherein the various kinds and degrees of the feelings of the 
cardiac and other nerves confift, we no more know, as he juftly 
obferves, than we know their peculiar ftructure, or how they are 
endued with any fenfation; though we fee manifeft morbid 
changes effedted in different nerves. However, as thefe pre. 
difpofing caufes alone do not very commonly produce the many 
nervous or hypochondriac difeafes and fymptoms, our ides 
and methodical Author proceeds to his fourth chapter, which 
treats of thofe procatarctic, or occafional caufes, that, meeting 
with the former, effe€tually bring on this numerous train of 
complaints and difeafes. 

Such caufes he divides into general and particular, the former 
being fuppofed to refite in the mafs of fluids; the latter, in 
fome particular organ: and thefe general caufes are refolved 
either into,x—1. Some morbid matter bred in the blood. 2. The 
diminution or retention of fome accuffomed evacuation ; or, 
‘3. The want of a fufficient quantity of blood, or of blood ofa 
proper denfity. In proof of thefe diftinctions, Dr. W. gives us 
two curious cafes, from p. 144 to 152: and though he fuppofes 
this morbid matter may arife, either from bad food; froma 
fcorbutic or f{crophulous habit; from fevers attended with im- 
perfect crifes, &c. yet as he judges, and we think very ratio 
nally, the moft frequent taint in the blood affecting the nerves, 
to be an arthritic matter determined to different parts, he gives 
two remarkable cafes on this point, from p. 156 to 161. All 
thefe cafes deferve the young medical Reader's attention 5 not 
only for the clear and exa& manner in which they are related, 
but for an ingenuous detail of all the medicines the patient 
took ; and for a particular acknowledgment of thofe, whic 
were of no ufe to them.» Our Author having had fuch frequent 
occafion to'mention this arthritic matter in the courfe of this 
chapter, and which is certainly not a little active in many calés 
that have been termed nervous, fays very rationally of it, p. 
173, 

f Phyficians have widely differed about the nature of that hu- 
mour, which is the caufe of the gout, fome making it tarta 
reous, or acid; others urinous, or alkaline. But, fenfible how 
vain all fuch difquifitions are, 1- fhall not attempt to define the 
nature of that noxious-matter in the blood, fo often the caufe d 
nervous, hypochondriac, and hyfteric diforders, farther than’ 
I have already endeavoured to thew, that it is moft commonly 
of the arthritic kind.’———‘ Indeed there is no reafon to believ 





that, whatever is hurtful to the human body, muft be either 
acid or alkaline, or of fome other known fpecics of acrimony; 
he haying juftly faid of it, p. 168, ¢ that the arthritic matter a 
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fecting the ftomach was too fubtile to be feen, although active 
enough to deftroy.’ 

Our Author’s medical and practical reflections, on nervoully 
morbid effects from the retention of fome accuftomed evacua- 
tion, are chiefly confined to the difcharge through the veffels of 
the uterus, and the hemorrhoids: but not without mentioning 
the ceflation of the difcharges from iffues, fetons, or old -fores 
fuddenly dried up, as producing fimilar effects. What may be 
thought a little new here, is his afcribing the regular menftrual 
difcharge, en paffant, rather to the particular ftructure of the 
womb, than to any gradual monthly increafe of the quantity of 
blood, in the female fyftem. 

In the feGtion, on the want of a fufficient quantity, or proper 
denfity, of the blood, as one general occafional caute of nervous 
diforders, our Author confiders all immoderate hemorrhages 
from any part, as often occafioning violent nervous. fymptoms. 
This is entirely agreeable to experience ; hypochondriac, hyfte- 
ric and nervous diforders, being generally exafperated by any 
exceflive difcharge, through whatever paflages or excretories. 
Three or four illuftrating cafes are added in proof of this, and 
conclude the fourth chapter. 

The fifth treats of the particular occafional caufes of thefe 
difeafes, which Dr. W. fuppofes-to be, 1. Wind; 2. Tough 
phlegm ; or, 3. Worms; in the ftomach or bowels. 4. Alli- 
ments improper in quantity or quality. 5. Schirrhous or other 


_obftrudtions in the wifcera of the belly: and, 6. Violent affec- 


tions of the mind. He treats of the confequences of the firft 
five caufes, and of the rationale of each, in a brief, though phy- 


fiological manner, having fome cafes occafionally interfperfed, . 


and an account of the appearances on diflecting thofe who died, 
which was the cafe of a majority. On the article of the paffions 
he is much more diffufe, and cites many curious inftances of 
their morbific energy. After affirming the*effe& of fympathy, 
ef terror, or of a mixture of both, from his own experience 
of feeing women feized with hyfteric fits at the.Royal Infir- 
mary in Edinburgh, by their feeing others attacked with 
them, he adds an extraordinary inftance of the falutary efficacy of 
fuperior fear, in curing other convulfion fits, which had been pro- 
pagated, or catched as it were, by looking on in the poor’s 
houfe at Haarlem, in Dr. Boerhaave’s time, as recorded by his 
nephew, Dr. Kaau Boerhaave. The relation in Latin takes up 
two pages, but the fubftance of it is,—that after the failure of 
the moft celebrated remedies directed by the moft eminent phy- 
ficians, the famous Dr. Boerhaave ordered all the fervants of 
the houfe, and all the children, to be called together; when he 
declared, that as all medicines and methods had failed, he:could 
think of no. other remedy, but that feveral little. mater 
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with burning coals in them, fliould be kept ready in the hall; 
and that fome iron hooks fhould be prepared and fhaped in a 
particular manner ;' then very gravely and authoritatively com- 
manded, that whatever boy or girl was firft taken with a fit, 
fhould be burnt into the very bone, with one of thefe red-hot 
iron hooks, ‘in a particular part of the arm. The effect of this, 
according to the author from whom it is cited, was, that whos 
ever felt the fymptoms of an approaching fit, having their minds 
terribly :imprefled with the notion of being dreadfully burnt, 
were enabled to fupprefs the invafion of the fit, by the force of 
a more horrible expectation ; fo that they are faid to have been 
all cured. 

The defcription of fome fuch nervous convulfive diforder in 
Zetland, which is propagated in the fame manner, immediately’ 
follows this relation. And as this is a truly curious, though 
fomewhat metaphyfical, mode of contagion, we think our inge- 
Author’s reafoning upon it muft be agreeable to moft readers, 
and may fatisfy many of them. 

© We have feen above, that there is a remarkable fympathy, 
by means of the nerves, between the various parts of the body; 
and now it appears that there is a {till more wonderful fympathy 
between the nervous fyftems of different perfons, whence various 
motions and morbid fymptoms are often transferred, from one 
to another, without any corporeal contact or infection. 

‘ In thefe cafes, the impreffion made upon the mind or fenf- 
rium commune, by feeing others in a difordered ftate, raifes, by 
means of the nerves, fuch motions or changes in certain parts 
of the body as to produce fimilar affections in them: and hence 
it is, that the fight only of a perfon vomiting has often excited 
the fame action in others; that fore eyes become fometimes in- 
fectious ; that yawning is propagated from one perfon through 
a whole company, and that convulfive diforders are caught b 
looking on thofe who are affected with them. Now, althoug 
we cannot explain how different impreffions made on the /en/o- 
rium commune fhould occafion, by means of the nerves, thofe va- 
rious changes in the body ; yet that the nerves are really capable 
of producing very fudden changes in the circulation and diftri- 
bution of the fluids, when the mind is varioufly affected, we 
have full proof in that rednefs of the face which accompanies 2 
fenfe of fhame, that increafed flux of the /aliva which happens 
to a hungry perfon upon the fight of grateful food, and that 
plentiful difcharge of tears which is fo often produced by ‘pi- 
teous objects or tragical ftories. 

‘ Thus far we know, from certain experience, that,. when 
the nervous fyftem is extremely delicate, a {mall impreffion on 
any of the organs of fenfe will often throw the whole body into 
diforder. For example, I have known people of weak nerves, 
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fubjeét to wind in their ftomach, and a fwimming of the head, 
who, by looking into a mirror that was kept conftantly moving 
before them, became fo. giddy, as to be in hazard of falling. 
Others upon the fudden opening of a door, or any other unex+ 
pected noife, have been liable to be feized with convulfions. 
Nay, there have been fome, whofe brain and organs of fenfe 
were fo fufceptible of impreffion, that they could fcarce abftain 
from imitating every motion and gefture they faw performed by 
others.’ 

Soon after, our learned Author thus finifhes his difeuffion of 
the caufes of this genus of difeafes : 

‘¢ To conclude our obfervations on the caufes of nervous dif- 
eafes, it may be proper to take notice, that although it appears 
from the diffections of thofe who have died of.them, that the 
ftomach -and inteftines, liver, fpleen, omentum, mefentery, or 
uterus, have frequently been found obftructed, fchirrous, or 
otherwife unfound ; yet as in many other cafes of the fame dif- 
orders, no fuch morbid appearances have been obferved in the 
body after death; it follows, that thefe fymptoms may frequently 
proceed from caufes, which, eluding our fenfes, are not to be 
difcovered by difletion. Nay, obftrudtions, /chirri, and other 
diforders of the vifcera, obferved in thofe who have died after 
long fultering from nervous ailments, feem, fometimes to have 
been the confequences of a long ftate of bad health, rather than 
the caufes of it: particularly, by the frequent attacks of that ar- 
thritic or other morbid matter which is often the caufe of thefe 
diforders ; and, by the pains and fpafms atteriding them, fome 
obftructions may at length be formed in the fmall veflels of thie 
{tomach or neighbouring parts; to which every new return adds 
a little, juft as new inflammations of the cornea always increafe 
fpecks on that membrane.’ 3 ) 

The fixth chapter is thoroughly replenifhed with obfervations 
on fome of the moft remarkable fymptoms of the difeafes pro- 
fefledly treated on. Thefe he diftinguifhes into, 1. An uncom- 
mon fenfation of cold or heat in different parts of the body. 2. 
Pains in different parts of the body, fuddenly moving frdm one place 
toanother. 3. Hyfteric faintings and convulfions. 4. A catalep/is 
and tetdnus. 5. Wind inthe ftomach and bowels. 6. A great 
Craving for food. 7. A black vomiting. 8. A fudden and 
great flux of pale urine. g. A nervous atrophy. 10. A ner- 
vous or {pafinodic a/ffhma. 11. A nervous cough. 12, Palpi- 
tations of the heart. 13. The pulfe often varying in quick- 
hefs, ftrength and fulnefs.: 14. Periodical head-achs. 15. A 
giddinefs, 16. A dimnefs of fight, without any vifible fault in 
the eyes. 17. Low fpirits, melancholy anda mania, 18. The 
imcubus or night-mare, 
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As this chapter is confiderable, both for its length and itt. 
port, we fhall give a fpecimen of our Author’s reafoning if it, 
principally from the firft and laft articles, which are fiot thé leaf 
curidus, and are alfo new. On the firft he fays, 

© The fenfe of cold and fhivering in the beginning of moft 
fevers and inflammations, feerms not to be owing, as fome have 
imagihed, to vifcid fluids ftagnating in the {mall cutaneous vef- 
fels, but to a fpafnyodic contraction of thefe veffels, in confe- 
quence of that irritation which the nervous fyftem fuffers ‘from 
the febrile fimulus, or the beginning inflamnration. However, 
although all fevers proceed from irritation, and confequeritly 
from an affeétion of thé nerves, and many fevers of the low Kind 
have had the name of nervous peculiar beftowed on them $ yet 
a regular intermittent feems to deferve that appellation: better 
than almoft any other {pecies of fever ; for its paroxyfms, lke 
thofe of the epilep!y, or other convulfive diforders, are owiné, 
not fo,much to any fixed obftruction in the vafcular fyftem, or 
general acrimotiy, ‘or vifcidity of the mafs of fluids, as to an if- 
‘Titation or affe@tion of the nerves of fome particular part, fuch 
‘as the ftomach or inteftines; whence the whole fyftem fuffers 
fympathy, and a fhuddering is produced, which is fueceéded' by 
a hot fit and a fwedting, that, for the time, removes thé catifedf 
the difeafe. And ds an intermittent agreés with epileptic and 
“other Convulfive diforders as to its cafe; fo its returning pa- 


ing, a fhort time before the approach of the fit, an ‘acute 


This plainly oppofes the doctrine of that morbid lentor, or 


our Author, having.(on the credit of forhe ftrong arguments) 
diffented from the received opinion, that ‘this diforder ‘arifés 
from a f{tagnation of the blood in the finufles of the brain; Gr ‘ih 
the veflels of the lungs, or from too great'a quantity of blood 
being fent up to the head, propofeés his own opinion in thé’ fol- 
lowing terms : “Ones 

© We know, that certain medicines or poifons, worms, and 
even corrupted bile or other humours, by difagreeably affedting 
the nérves of the ftomach, produce an opprefiion about the pra- 
cordia, wild imaginations, frightful dreams, raving and infenfi- 
bility : 
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bility: and there is no doubt, that low fpirits, melancholy, and 
difturbed fleep, often proceed from a difordered flate of the fto- 
mach. Isit not probable, that the night-mare has its feat chiefly 
in the fame organ? If epileptic fits often proceed from the fto- 
mach, why may not the incubus, which has been confidered by 
Galen as a no¢turnal or flighter epilepfy, have its feat in that 
part? People troubled with nervous or hypochoadriac ailments, 
and who have delicate or flatulent ftomachs, are more fubjeét 
than others to this diforder.— A heavy or flatulent fupper greatly 
increafes the night-mare in thofe who are pre-difpofed to it.— 
The fympathy of the ftomach with the head, heart, lungs, and 
diaphragms is fo remarkable, that there can be no difficulty in 
{uppofing the feveral fymptoms of the zacubus to arife from a dif- 
agreeable affection of the nerves of that organ. 

¢ When my ftomach, adds he, has been out of otder, and 
troubled with wind, Ihave perecived a flighter incubus feize me be- 
fore I was fully afleep, the uneafinefs of which would make me 
get up fuddenly. As foon as I was quite awake, I was gene- 
rally fenfible 1 had been affefted with a weight and uneafinefs 
about my ftomach, attended with a faintnefs, and fome fort of 
oppreflion or fuffocation about my breaft, as if the circulation 
in my lungs had been a good deal obftru@ted. While I fat up 
in bed, or lay awake, I felt nothing of thefe fymptoms, except, 
perhaps, fome degree of uneafinefs about my ftomach; but whea 
I was juft about to fall afleep; they began to return again. In 
this way, I have often gone on, for two hours or more, in the 
beginning of the night. At laft, I found, that a dram of 
brandy after the firft attack, kept me eafy the whole night. 
This remedy has never failed to fucceed with me, the few times 
I have had occafion to try it; for of late, fince my ftomach has 
been pretty found, I have feldom felt in my fleep any of thofe 
uneafy fenfations which refemble the night-mare.’ 

In pabians article of this chapter—on a fudden and great 
flux of pale urine, —he obfe:ves by the way, p. 250—* That he 
has met with feveral inftances of a great and long-continued flux 


of urine, from an arthritic humour turned to the kidneys.’ We 


were the more ftruck with this affirmation, from a pofitive ex- 
perience of an arthritic perfon, turned a little of fifty, who ne- 
ver had the gravel, nor any nephritic complaint, paffing with a 


fudden and confiderable irritation, a large quantity of urine, 


with a very copious calcarious fediment, which quickly precipi- 
tated. ‘This difcharge was continued for at leaft two days and 


nights, and a confiderable quantity of this fediment was faved 
_by filtring, which being kneaded, when of a due confiftence, 
into. {mall “maffes, like levigated crabs-eyes, was much of the 
fame colour with gouty chalk-ftones, and would fcore like 
-Chalk, . This was a plain effet of the natural feparation and ex- 
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pulfion; as no complaint had preceded it, no medicine had been 
taken ; and the perfon, to whom it happened, concluded it had 
faved him from a gouty paroxy{m, a few of which he had pretty 
regularly experienced, 

The eleventh article of this chapter—a nervous cough—em- 
ploys 20 pages, and contains a very particular account of a 
moft extraordinary cough of the truly nervous, or fympatheti¢ 
kind. The cafe annexed to it was fo uncommonly rare and cu- 
rious, that it engaged our Author’s ftricteft attention and vigi- 
lance: and the cough, after a long inveftigation, was finally 
cured as compleatly as it was poflible to expect, from a caufe, 
that being inherent in the original conftitution, was not entirely 
to be removed : for weare told, that, finceSeptember 1762, the 
patient has been very rarely affected with the diforder in any con- 
fiderable degree. Dr. W. found the jufteft occafion, from this 
extraordinary cafe, of magnifying the efficacy of a pediluvium ot 
Jeg-bath of warm water, which inftantaneoufly removed the 
cough, that was not prevented, nor even appeafed, by half a 
grain of opium, and three grains of a/fa fetida given morning 
and evening for feveral days. He adds, that from January 2q 
to March 25, vomits, blifters, an iffue between the fhoulders, 
bark, powder of tin, rhubarb with calomel and bolufles of Ve- 
nice treacle, with camphire and valerian, were equally ineffec- 
tual. This is a circumftance our moft candid Author fcarcel 
ever omits, and may not be the leaft praétical hint he affords us. 
He judges, with great probability, that warm water affects our 
nerves very differently, not only from a dry heat, but alfo from 
warm fteams, or cloths wrung out of warm water. We find 
thele pediuvia alfo, though without any theorifing about them, 
are very ftrongly recommended by Dr. Tiflot, in different acute 
difeafes, and particularly upon their invafion. 


(To be concluded in our next.) kK 
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An Account of the Incculation of the Small-pox in Scotland. B 
Alexander Monro fenior, M.D. and F. R.S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Phyiicians, and Profeflor of Medicine and 
of. Anatomy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 1% 
Longman, &c. 


HIS account was written in confequence of five queries 
fent to the Author by the Dean and Delegates of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine at Paris, with refpect to the praétice of Ind- 
culation and its confequences in Scotland. And though the 


dean and delegates, to whom it is addrefled, had made their ré- ._ 
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port on Inoculation, to the faculty, before Dr. Monro had re- 
ceived all the information contained in this pamphlet, yet as 
feveral members of the philofophical fociety at Edinburgh, to 
whom it has been read, thought the public fhould be acquainted 
with the refult of that enquiry the Author had made, by efta- 
blifhing a pretty general correfpondence on this occafion through- 
out Scotland, he determined to publifh it. 

As this fubject is very trite with us, and the practice is be- 
come popular, in confequence of long experience and plain cal- 
culation, we fhall be very concife in any cita‘: »n from this fmall 
treatife, felecting only what is ftriftly matéfial, or new. The 
five queftions are as follows : 

1. Has Inoculation been long practifed in your country ? and 
with what fuccefs ? 

‘ 2, Did fome of the Inoculated die? 

3. Did fome who had undergone Inoculation take the natural 
Small-pox afterwards, and at what time? 

4. Do you know that other difeafes have been ingrafted with 
the Small-pox, by Inoculation ? 

5. Whether did many, after Inoculation, labour under va- 
rious difeafes, which feemed to be owing to that operation ? 
and whether did this happen more frequently, or feldomer, than 
from the natural Small-pox ? 

In the courfe of our Author’s circumftantial anfwer, to the 
firft query, it appears, that from the year 1744 to —53, both 
included, one tenth part of all the deaths in Edinburgh, and St, 
Cuthbert’s parifh adjoining to it, were occafioned by the Small 
pox, when Inoculation was but little ufed: and in the ten im- 
mediately fucceeding years, from 1754 to—63 inclufive (during 
which term Inoculation was more frequent) the tota] number of 
deaths was 1096 lefs than in the firft ten; and the number of 
deaths by the Small-pox were 71 lefs. ) 

In anfwer to the fecond and moft important query, our Aythor 
gives a lift of 5554 inoculated in different parts of Scotland by a 
geet number of phyficians and furgeons. Of which five thoufand 

ve hundred and fifty-four, 72 died; {o that fcarcely one died 
out of 78. In this anfwer he alfo details the arguments ufed by 
the friends of the Inoculated, in order to deduct from the num- 
ber of thofe dying after being inoculated, as dying lefs from that 
practice, than from an abufe or mifapplication of it, 

Dr. M. declares, in anfwer to the third query, that almoft 
all his correfpondents agree jn affirming, they never faw any at- 
tacked by the genuine Small-pox, after they had truly received 
it, whether by accident or art. 

. In.anfwer to the fourth query, Dr. M. affirms, he neyer faw 
other difeafes communicated by Inoculation; in which negative 
his correfpondents agree with him. He gives an inftance from 
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one of them, of a child’s being inoculated from another with 
3 whooping-cough, and receiving the Small-pox, but not the 
cough. On the other hand, he gives an account of one child’s 
being inoculated from another under an epidemical rafh, which 
had the rafh, as well as the Small-pox; and from whom 
others, being inoculated, had the rafh alfo; but he adds, that 
many think fuch rafh was owing rather to its being epidemic, 
than to the variolous matter; which certainly feems reafonable, 
Some children who were inoculated in England a great many 
years fince have had the Meailes fuperyene, when epidemical, 
upon the Pock by Imoculation ; though the patients from whom 
the matter was taken had not the leaft fymptom of the Meafles, 
In the courfe of his anfwer tothis query, he obferves, ‘that more 
of the deceafed by Inoculation loft their lives when convulfed, 
either about the time of the eruption, or of the fubfiding of the 
puftules, than by any other caufe.’ Now, as very young children 
at the breaft are gencrally more liable to convulfions, from what- 
ever caufe, than others who are more advanced, who have got 
through the greater part of dentition, and are ftronger, we think 
this fatality by variolous convulfions, from Inoculation, ought 
confiderably to interdiGtarleffen that too popular practice ofinocu- 
Jating very young infants at the breaft, or under dentition, whence 
convuilfions frequently fupervene. We find feveral pages in the 
fecond edition of the Analyfis of Insculetion (229 to 233) written 
with fuch an intention: but whether the motive that author hag 
mentioned in the laft of thefe pages, has ftrongly contributed, 
as he thinks, to produce and ftill to continue the praétice of ino- 
culating very younginfants, we fhall not pretend to determine. 
As to the fifth query, Dr. M. ftates, and as it appears, in 
the moft impartial manner, the informations received from his 
correfpondents. Several fmaller complaints or greater diforders 
are admitted and fpecified, as occurring to the Inoculated, after 
paffing through the difeafe. Put in anfwer to the fecond part, 
or claufe, of this query, he affirms, his correfpondents feem all 
to agree, that thefe bad confequences are not near fo numerous 
or various after Inocylation, as after the accidental Small-pox ; 
adding verbatim—* And when IT affure you (i.e. the dean and 
delegates) that I have been fo fortunate, or perhaps timoroufly 
cautious, that not one of thofe whofe Inoculation I advifed, had 
a dangerous fymptom during the difeafe, nor a bad confequence 
from it, you will conclude, that I muft be of the fame opinion.’ 

The whole of this fmal! pamphlet feems to be drawn up with 
great-impartiality, and the ftricteft attachment to truth; and it 
muft have coft Dr. M. not a little time and attention to procure fo 
numerous and extenfive a correfpondence on this interefting topic. 
It is alfo wrote in a very plain, intelligible manner, though 
many of the northern. phrafes and idioms make it found a little 
uncouthly here. K. 
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The Divine Legation of Mofes demonftrated. In Nine Books. The 
Fourth Edition, By William, Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter, 
_ Bva, § Vols. .11.-10s. Millar. | 


S many of the readers of the Divine Legation, we appre- 
hend, will be curious to learn the merits of this new 
edition of it, on account of the additions which the learned Au- 
thor has made, it will naturally be expected that we fhould give 
an account of the moft confiderable of thefe additions. We 
fhall, therefore, enter direétly upon this tafk, after acquainting 
our Readers, that the firft and fecond volumes of the Ai 
edition remain unaltered: the third and fourth are much alter- 
ed, and enlarged into three volumes. 7 

The firft confiderable addition we meet with, is in the dedi- 
cation to Lord Mansfield ; (fee our Review for O&ober 1758) 
it is a bon morceau, and we fhall make no apology for infert- 
ing it. : 

r I have detained your Lordfhip, (fays he) with a tedious 
ftory ; and ftill I muft beg your patience a little longer. We 
are not: yet got to the end of a bad profpe& While I, and 
others of my order, have been thus vainly contending pro aris 
with the unequal arms of reafon, we had:the further difpleafure 
to find, that our rulers (who, as I obferved above, had need- 
lefsly fuffered thofe ties of religion to be unloofed, by which, 
till of late, the paffions of the people had been reftrained) were 
ftruggling, almoft as unfuccefsfully, pro focis, with a corrupt 
and debauched community, 

‘ General hiftory, in its records of the rife and decay of 
ftates, hath delivered down to us, amongft the more important 
of its leflons, a faithful detail of every fymptom, which is wont 
to forerun and to prognofticate their approaching ruin. It might 
be juftly deemed the extravagance of folly to believe, ‘that thofe 
wery figus, which have conftantly preceded the fall of other 
ftates, fhould fignzfy nothing fatal or alarming to ourown. On 
the other hand, 1 would not totally condemn, in fuch a dearth 
of religious provifion, even that fpecies of piety, which arifes 
from a national pride, and flatters us with being the peculiar at- 
tention of Heaven; who will avert thofe evils from dis favoured 
people, which the natural courfe of things would otherwife 
make inevitable : for, imdeed, we have feen (and, what is as 
ftrange as the bleffing itfelf, the little attention which is paid to 
-it) fomething very like fuch an extraordinary protection already 
exerted ; which refifts, and, till now, hath arrefted, the torrent 
jut ready to overwhelm wus. The’ circumftance, I mean, is 
this :—that while every other part of the community feems to 
lic in feece Romuli, the adminiftration. of public juftice in Eng- 
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Jand, runs as pure as where nearef? to its caleftial fource; pureg 
than Plato dared venture to conceive it, even in his feigned ree 
public. ' | | | 
ee Now, whether we are not to call this, the intetpofing 
hand of Providence ; for fure 1 am, all hiftory doth not ford 
another inftance of fo much purity and pon in one part, 
coexifting with fo much decay and fo many infirmities in the 
reft: or whether, profound politicians may not be able to dif. 
cover fome hidden force, fome peculiar virtue in the effential 
parts, or in the well-adapted frame, of our excellent conftitu- 
tian :—in either cafe this fisgular and fhining phenomenon, 
hath afforded a chearful confolation to thinking men, amidft all 


this dark afpect from our diforders and diftreffes. 


¢ But the evil genius of England would not fuffer us to enjoy 
it long ; for as if envious of this laft fupport of government, he 
hath now inftigated his blackeft agents to the very extent of 
their malignity ; who, after the moft villainous infults on all 
other orders and ranks in fociety, have at Jength. proceeded to 
calumniate even the king’s fupreme court of juftice, under its 
ableft and moft unblemifhed adminiftration. 

6 ‘After this, who will not be tempted to defpair of his eoun-_ 
try, and fay, with the good old man in the fcene, 


“¢ Tpfa fi cupiat /alus 
‘¢ Servare, prorfus non poteft, hanc familiam.” 





© Athens, indeed, fell by degenerate manners like our own: but 
fhe fell the later, and with the lefs difhonour, for having always 
kept inviolable that reverence which fhe, and indeed all Greece, 
had been long accuftomed to pay to her auguft court of Areopa- 
gus. Of this modeft referve, amidft a general diforder, we have 
a ftriking inftance in the conduct of one of the principal inftru- 
ments of her ruin. ‘The witty Ariftophanes began, as all fuch 
inftruments do, (whether with wit or without) by deriding vir- 
tue and religion; and this, in the brighteft exemplar of both, the 
godlike Socrates. ‘The libeller went on to attack all conditions 
of men. He calumniated the magiftrates ; he turned the public 


affemblies into ridicule; and, with the moft bea/ly and blaf- 


phemous abufe, outraged their priefts, their altars, nay, the very 
efiablifbed Gods * themfelves.—But here he ftopped; and, un- 
awed by all befides, whether of divine or human, he did not 
dare to'caft fo much as one licentious trait againft that venerable 


judicature. A circumftance, which the readers of his witty T1- 


baldry,-cannot but obferve with furprize and admiration ;— 
not at the poet’s modefty, for he had none, but at the-remain- 
ing virtue of a debauched and ruined people; who yet would 
not bear to fee that clear fountain of juftice defiled by the odious 
{pawn of buffgons and libellers. 


* There is fomething droll enovgh in the idea of an ¢fablifred ptt 
mea | * Nor 
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¢ Nor was this the only confolation which Athens had in its 
galamities. Its.pride was flattered in falling by apoftate. wits of 
she firft order: wile the agents of public mifchief amongft us, 
with the hoarfe notes and blunt pens of ballad-makers, not only 
accelerate our ruin, but accumulate our difgraces: wretches 
the moft contemptible for their parts, the moft infernal for their 
manners. 

‘ To conclude. Great Men, my Lord, are fent for the 
Times; the Times are fitted for the reft, of common make. 
Erasmus and the prefent Cu1eF JusTIcE OF ENGLAND (whats 


ever hie may think) were fent by Providence, for the fake of hu-“ 


manity, to adorn two periods, when RELIGION at one time, 

and SociETY at another, moft needed their fupport; I do not 

fay, of their great talents, but of that HEROIC MODERATION fo 

neceflary to allay the violence of public diforders : for to be mo- 

DERATE amidft party-extremes, requires no common degree of 
atriotic courage. 

¢ Such charaéters rarely fail to perform much of the tafk for 
which they were fent; but never without finding their labour 
il] repaid, even by thofe in whofe fervice it was employed. 
That glory of the Priefthood left the World, he had fo ‘nobly be- 
nefited, with this tender complaint, *¢ Hoc. tempore nihil 
“ fcyibi aut AG1 poteft quod non pateat CALUMNIA ; nec raro 
s fit, ut dum agis CIRCUMSPECTISSIME utramque Partem of- 
s¢ fendas, quum in utraque fint qui PARITER INSANIANT.” A 
complaint, fated, alas! to be the motto of every Man who 
greatly ferves his country.’ | 

Leaving our Readers to their own reflections on this precious 
piece of adulation, we now proceed to the work itfelf. In 
feétion 4th, book 4th, we have the following fhort addition, 
which the curious Reader will be pleafed with. After {peaking 
of what the Egyptians called their EPISTOLIC writing, and ob- 
ferving that it was the fir/ literary writing, not the firft hierogly- 
phical, which was invented for /ecrecy, our learned Author goes 
on thus : , 

‘ But now it may be faid, that though the progrefs from a 
Pidure to a fimple Mark hath been traced out, ftep by ftep, and 
may be eafily followed, till we come to that untried ground 
where ART takes the lead of nature, the point where real cha- 
racters end and the /iterary begin; yet here, art ane a preci- 
pice before her, which feems to divide the two charaéters to as 
great a diftance as at firft fetting out, fhe takes fo immenfe a 
leap as hath been thought to exceed all human efforts: which 
made Tully fay, Summe fapientie fuifle fonos vocis *, qui infi- 
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niti videbantur, paucis literarum notis terminare +; and many 
of the ancients to belicye that LITERARY WRITING was an jp. 
vention of the Gods, 

¢ However, if we would but reflect a little on the nature of 
found, and its unheeded connection with the objects of fighy, 
we fhould be able to conceive how the chafm clofed, and how 
the paflage from a real to a literary character was begun and 
{moothed out. | 

¢ While the picture, or image of the thing reprefented, con- 
tinued to be objec?ed to the fight of the reader, it could raife no 
idea but of the thing itfelf. But when the piGure loft its form, 
by being contracted into a mark or note, the view of this mark or 
mote would, in courfe of time, ‘as naturally raife, in the mind, 
the found exprefling the idea of the thing, as the idea itklf 
How this extenfion, from the idea to the found, in the ufe of 
the real character firft arofe, will be eafily conceived by thof 
who reflect on the numerous tribe of words in all Jangu 
which is formed on the found emitted by the thing or animal. 

$ Yet the ufe to which this new conneétion might be applied, 
swould never be thought of till the nature of human founds had 
been well ftudied. l 

¢ But when men had-once obferved, (and this they could but 
wbferve early and eafily, ‘by the brute and inarticulate founds 
‘which they were perpetually hearing emitted) how fmall the 
mumber is of primitive founds, and how infinite the words are 
which may be formed by various combinations of thofe fimple 
founds, it would naturally and eafily occur to them, that a vey 


ever conceive that brute and inarticulate founcs were almoft infinite. 
See what is faid on this matter below. : 
« Long, before this addition. was made to the difcourfe on hieroglyphic 
writing, one of the ableft philofophers of this age, M. 1’ Abbé de Can- 
Gillac, an bis Effai fur lorigine des ccnvoifances humaines, had the. cam 
dour to fay, that [ had perfectly well difcovered the progrefs by which 
‘men 4rrived ‘to the iavention ef letters, Cette feétion [De L’eeri 
fays he, etoit prefoue achevée, quand P Efjai fur les Hieroglyphes traduft 
de l’ Anglois. €e M. Wdrburton me tomba entre les mains : Ouvrage ou 
‘Vefprit philofophique et Verndition régnent egalement, &c. mes psopres 
‘refleGtions: m’avoient! aufli conduit a remarquer que lécriture n’‘avett 
@iabard €té go’ une fimpie peinture: mais je n’avois-point encore tent 
de découvrir par quels progres on-¢toit arrivé al'inyention des lettres, et 
Al me paroiffoit difficile a’y renfGr. La chofe a été parfaitement execuit 
par M. Warburton, p. 178. /ec.partie—My own countrymen have 
been lefs candid : and to them the above addition is owing, 
.* 7 1Ug. 1 26. ros oat , x, a 
“© # For exdmbple, (to ufe the words of St. Anflin) when we-fay'm 
‘Latin, eris tinnitum, equorum hinnitum, ovium balatum, tubarum ¢lar 
gorem, firidorem catenatum, perfpicis hac verba ita fonare, ut res qué 
‘his verbis fiesitficancur,’ 7 
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fey of thofe marks, which: had before cafually excited the fen+ 
fation of thofe fimple founds, might be feleéted and formed into 
what has been fince called an alphabet, to exprefs them all: 
and then, their old accuftomed way of combining primitive 
founds into words, would as naturally and eafily direét them to 
a like combination of what were now become the fimple marks 
of found; from whence would arife LITERARY WRITING. 

‘ In the early language of men, the fimple, primitive founds 
would be ufed, whether out of choice or neceflity,: as fignifica- 
tive words or terms, to denote the moft obvious of thofe things 
with which they perpetually converfed, Thefe founds, without 
arbitrary inftitution, would incite the idea of the thing, fome- 
times, as its audible image, fometimes, as its natural reprefentas 
tiv. Therefore the. old marks for things, to which. words of 
this original belonged, would certainly be firft thought of for 
the figures of thofe alphabetic letters by the ingenious inventer of 
this wonderful contrivance. And, in fact, this which appears 
fo natural has been found to be actually the cafe: the moft early 
alphabets being framed from.the outlines of thofe figures in the 
real charaéters, which, by-ufe, in their hieroglyphic ftate, had 
arrived at the facility of exciting, in the mind, the souND as 
well as THING.’ 

In the firft fection of the fifth book, we have an addition of 
feveral pages, containing fome very pertinent and fpirited obfer- 
vations upon what Voltaire has faid in regard to the Jews, in 
his additions to his General Hiftory. You are, fays Voltaire 
to his reader, ftruck with that hatred and contempt, which all 
people have always entertained for the Jewifh nation. It is the 
unavoidable confequence of their legiflation; which reduced 
things to the neceffity, that either the Jews muft enflave the 
whole world, or that they, in their turn, muft be crufhed and 
deftroyed. Jt was commanded th:m to hold all other people in 
abhorrence, and to think themfelves polluted’ if they had eat i 
the fame difh which belonged to a man of another religion. By 
the very law itfelf, they at length found themfelves the natural 
euemies of the whole race of mankind. 

It will not be eafy to find, his Lordfhip fays, even‘in the 
dirtieft fink of free-thinking, fo much falfhood, abfurdity; ‘and 
malice heaped together in fo few words.—It might ‘be tho 
unreafonable to expect that a poet fhould read his bible: but 
one might be allowed to fuppofe that he had heard at Jeaft of its 
general contents. If he ever had, could he, his Lordfhip afks) 
unmafked, and in the face of the fun, have faid—sthat the Mofaic 
law dire&ted or encouraged the Jewith people to attempt exten- 
five conquefts ?—That very law, which not only affigned a»pe- 
culiar and narrow diftri& for the abode of its followers ;° but, by 

@ number of inftitutions, a€tually confined them within thofe 
limits ; 
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limits: fuch as the ftated divifion of the land to each tribe; the 
prohibition of the ufe of horfe in their armies ; the diftinGiog 
of meats into clean and unclean; the yearly vifit of each indj. 
vidual to Jerufalem, with many others. 

His Lordfhip obferves farther, that every Jew, by the confi. 
tution of the law itfelf, found all mankind to be his brethren, 
For Mofes was careful to acquaint the chofen family with the 
origin of the human race, and of their defcent from one man 
and woman ; and, in order to imprefs this: falutary truth more 
ftrongly on their minds, he draws out an exact genealogy from 
Adam, not only of the direé line which was to inhabit the land 
of Judea, but ofall the collateral branches by which the whole 
earth was peopled. 

So that were Voltaire to turn law-giver, (which he might as 
well do as general hiftorian) and fit down to contrive a me. 
'thod by which brotherly love and affeCtion might be beft efta. 
blifhed amonegft the fons of men, one might (according to this 
writer) defy him, with all his invention, to hit upon any, more 
efficacious than that which Mofes has employed. St. Paul, when 
he would enlarge the affections of the Athenians (to whom all 
other nations as well as the Jews were become barbarians) to 
that extent which Chriftian benevolence requires, employed no 
other topic than this, that God had made of one blood all nations of 
men: and from thence inferred, that they all ftand in the relation 
of brethren to one another. | | 

‘ But it may be afked, continues the Bifhop, what are we 
then to think of that op1UM HUMANI GENERISs with which the 
ancient pagans charged the Jews? I have fhewn, in the firk 
volume of this work, that there was not the leaft fhadow from 
faé to fupport this calumny; and that it was merely an imagi- 
nary confequence, which they drew from the others declared 
hate and abhorrence of the idols of paganifm, and firm adherence 
to the fole worfhip of the ove true God. But befides this original, 
the principles and doéirie, there was another, the rites and cere- 
monies of the Mofaic religion ; either of them fufficient alone to 
perpetuate this wretched calumny amongft ignorant and preju- 
diced'men. ‘That the doé?rine was worthy of its original, the 
enemies of revelation confefs : that the eftablifhment of the cere- 
monies, as they were necefiary to fupport the doéfrine, were of 
no lefs importance, I fhall now fhew our Poet. 

< To feparate one people from all others, in order to prefervé 
the doctrine of the uty, was a juft purpofe. 

* No feparation could be made but by a ceremonial law. 

*. No ceremonial law could be eftablifhed for this purpofe, but 
what. muft make the Gentiles be efteemed unclean by the fepas 
rated people, 
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¢ The confequence of an eftimated uncleannefs, muft be the 
avoiding it with horror: which, when obferved by their ene- 
mies, would be malicioufly reprefented to arife from this imagi- 
nary odium humani generis, What idea then muft we needs. en- 
tertain, I will not fay of the religion, but of the common ho- 
nefty of a modern writer, who, without the leaft knowlege ‘of 
the Jewith. nation or their policy, can repeat an old exploded 
calumny with the aflurance of one who had difcovered a newly 
acknowledged truth ? But the ygeaene were decent when com- 
pared to this rude libertine. “They never had the infolence, to 
fay, that this pretended hate of all mankind was COMMANDED BY 
THE LAW-ATSELF. ‘They had more fenfe as well as modefty. 
They reverenced the great Jewifh lawgiver, whom they faw, 
by his account of the origin of the human race, had laid the 
firongeft foundation amongft his people, of brotherly love to all 
men. A foundation, which not one of the moft celebrated law- 
givers of antiquity had either the wit to inforce, or the fagacity 
to difcover.” - 

His Lordfhip now proceeds to confider what Voltaire fays in 
regard to the fterility of the promifed land, and concludes what 
he advances on this fubje& in the following manner : | 

‘ On the whole, fays he, we can form no conception how 
God could have chofen a people and affigned them a land to in- 
habit, more proper for the difplay of his almighty power, than 
the people of Ifrael and the land of Judea. As to the people, 
the PropuerT in his parable of the Vine-tree, informs us, that 
they were naturally, the weakeft and moft contemptible of all 
nations: and as to the land, the Port, in his great fable, which 
he calls a General Hiftory, affures us, that Judea was the-vileft 
and moft barren of all countries. Yet fomehow or other this 


chofen people became the inftructors of mankind, in the nobleft- 


ofice of humanity, the {cience of true theology: and the pro- 
mifed land, while made fubfervient to the worfhip of one God, 
was changed, from its native fterility, to a region flowing with 
milk and honey; and, by reafon of the ineredible numbers which 
it fuftained, defervedly entitled the GLORY OF ALL LANDS. 

‘ This is the ftate of things which ScripTuRE lays before 
uss And I have never. yet feen thofe /frong reafons, from the 
ichools of infidelity, that fhould induce a man, bred up in any 
{chool at all, to prefer their logic to the plain facts of the facred 
hiftorians. , 

‘ I have ufed their teftimony to expofe one, who, indeed, re- 
bounces their authority: but inthis I am not confcious of hav- 
ing tranfgreffed any rule of fair reafoning. . The freethinker la- 
ments that there is no contemporary hiftorian remaining, to 
confront with the Jewifh lawgiver, and deteé& his impoftures. 
However, hetakes heart, and boldly engages his credit to ts 
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hitn from his own hiftory. This is a fair attempt. But he preva, 
cates ‘on the very firft onfet. The facred hiftory, befides the 
many civil faéts which it contains, has many of a miractloug.ng, 
ture. Of thefe, our freethinker will .allow the firft only toby 
brought in-evidence, And then bravely attacks his adver 
who has now one hand tied behind him: for the civil and. 
miraculous faéts, in the Jewith difpenfation, have the 4 
nay, a nearer relation to each other, than the two hands of th 
fame body; for thefe may be ufed fingly and . independently, 
though to difadvantage; whereas the civil and the mir 
fa&ts can neither’be-underftood or accounted for, but on the.ip. 
dividual infpe&tion of both, ‘This is confefled by one who, 
clear-fighted as he was, certainly did not fee-the confequence 
‘of what he fo liberally acknowledged, ‘* The miracles in the 
Bible (fays his philofophic lordfhip *) are not like thofe-in Livy, 
detached pieces, that do not difturb the civil hiftory, which gog 
on very well without them. But the miracles of the Jewith 
hiftorian are intimately connected with all the civil affairs, and 
imake-a neceflary and infeparable part. The. whole hiftory is 
¥dunded in them; it confifts of little elfe, and were -it not an 
hiftory of them, it would be.a hiftory of nothing.” 

© From all this, I aflume that where an unbeliever, :a philo- 
fopher if you will, (for the Poet Voltaire. makes them con- 
‘yertible terms) pretends to fhew the falfhood of Mofes’s miiffion 
from ‘Mofes’s own hiftory of it; he who undertakes to confutr 

‘his reafoning, argues fairly when he confutes it upon facts 1 
‘corded in that hiftory, whether they be of the miraculous orf 
‘the civil kind: fince the two forts are-fo infeparably connedted, 
that they muft always be taken together, to make the hiftory 
underftood, or the facts which it contains intelligible.’. .. 

- In fe&tion 4th book-s5th, we find a confiderable addition of 
feveral’ pages, in regard to ‘fofephus, who, according to Spinoza, | 
‘was as backward in the belief of miracles as any modern 
‘whatfoever, “The handle, for this calumny, is the hiftorian’s 
‘gelation of the paffage of the Red-Sea; which he compares.to 
Alexander’s through the Pampbylian, and which concludes with 
faying, that everyman may believe of it as hepleafes: this, our learned 
“Author fays, has fo libertine an-air, that it has betrayed fom 
‘believers into the fame falfe judgment concerning Jofephus; 4 
‘if the afforded only a political or philofephical belief -to thek 
things ; and gave a latitude to thofe of his own religion, to chink 

as they fhould fee caule. : Ber # 
-\ But here hes the Gifficulty, we are told.; the hiftorian is-evely 
“now and then putting on a very different afpe&t, and talking 
Fike'a- moft determined believer. Many are the places. where'he 
-Giprefies the fulleft and firmeft aflent to the divinity of the AM 
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“religien, and to: the truth of the facred volumes, — And whit 
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makes the greateft difficulty of all, is, that the very places in 

which he ufes fuch offenfive latitude of expreffion are thofe 

where he employs. his utmoft endeavours to fhew the real divi- 

nity of his religion; of which miracles are produced as evidence 

an evidence he ftudioufly feeks, and feems to dwell upon with 
afure. — 

This varying afpec&, fo indifferently affumed, creates all the 
embaraflment. But would men only do in this cafe, his Lordfhip 
fays, what they-ought to do in all, when they pafs. their. judg- 
ment on an ancient writing, that is, confider the end, time, and 

wmius of the ‘writer, together with the character of thofe to 
whom the work is addrefied ; they would find fofephus to be in- 
déed a fteady believer of the law, and a firm believer of its miraculous 
chablifhment; and, atthe fame time, difcover the eafy folution 
of all thofe untoward appearances which have brought his reli- 
gion into queftion. ce it dey 4 
'The cafe, with him, we are told, ‘ftood thus: his country 
was now in great diftrefs ; its conftivution overturned, and his 
brethren in apparent danger of utter extirpation; calamities 
arifing as tach ftom the ill-will which the heathens.had enter- 
tained of their religion for its unfaciable nature, as for their own 
turbulent and rebellious carriage. This ill-will had been much 
inéréafed by their fuperior averfion to Chriftianity, confidered by 
them as a fect of ‘fudaifm ; which had carried its infociability as 
far, and its pretenfions much farther: fo far as to infelt.on the 
neceffity of all men’s fubmitting to its dominion, and renounc- 
ine ‘their own countfy religions as the impoftures:of politicians, 
or the inventions of evil demons. ‘This put the heathen world 
into a flame, and produced thofe mad and wicked-perfecutions 
thatattended the firft propagation of the Chri/tian faith. 

Such, fays the Bifhop, was the unfriendly ftate of things, 
when Jofephus undertook an apology for his nation, in the 4i/- 
dory of its Antiquities. Now as their conquerors’: averfion to 
them, arofe from: the fuppofition that their religion required the 
belief and obedience of :all mankind (for they had, as we ob- 
ferved, confounded Judaifm with Chriftianity) to wipe off this 
invidious imputation, we muft conclude, would be ever in the 
author’s thoughts. “So that when the courfe of his hiftory leads 
‘him to fpeak of the effets of God’s extraordinary providence in 
‘his condu& to this people, he fometimes adds to his relation of 
4 miraculous adventure, dut in this every man may believe as he 
leafes. A declaration merely to this effe&t: ** The Jewifh re- 

igion was given by God for the ufe of his chofen people, there- 
fore the Gentiles might believe as they pleafed. The Jews did 
not:pretend they fhould leave their own country religion to em- 
brace theirs : that in this they were different from the Chriftian 
fect, which required all mankind to follow the faith of a — 
¢ 
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fied Saviour under pain of total deftruétion*. - But that yet they 
were not fo unhofpitable, but that they received with open arms 
all who were willing to worfhip one God the Creator of. the 
Univerfe.”. ‘Thus we fee.how it came to pafs, (which was the 
main difficulty) that the places where he gives fuch a latitudevof 
belief, are thofe very places where he moft labours to prove'the 
divinity of his religion. | : 

¢ But this folution clears up all difficulties, and fhews the . 
hiftorian’s: great confiftency, as well as artful addrefs, through. 
out the whole work. Jofephus profefles the moft awful regard 
to the facred volumes ; and yet, at the fame time, takes fuch 
liberties of going from their authority, that it provoked. the 
honeft refentment of a late excellent writer to the following af, 
perities :» ** Nec levis fit fufpicio illum Hebraice non feivifle, 
cum multis indiciis linguz ejus imperitiam prodat. Quivis certe, 
cui vel mica falis eft, fentiat illum Hiftorias Sacras pro arbitrie 
interpolafle, demendo, addendo, immutando, ut Antiquitates 
fuas ad Lectorum Grecorum & Romanorum palatum accommo 
daret.” But this licenfe, though furely to .be condemned, ' way 
however fomething more legitimate and fober than is gene 
fuppofed. ~ His deviations from fcripture being in thofe places 
only, where an exact adherence to it would have increafed that 
general averfion to his nation, whofe effects were at that time fo 
much to be dreaded, either as expofing the perverfe nature of the 
people, or the unfociable genius of their religion. To give anine 
dtance or two of each : 

¢ x. The murmuring of the Ifraelites, for bread and fle/rin the 
wildernefs, is reprefented in fcripture, and juftly, as an ad of 
horrid. ingratitude towards God. Yet Jofephus makes Mofe 
own they had reafon for their complaints. And in the execrable 
behaviour of the men of Gibeah to the Levite and his’ wife, 
though fcripture exprefsly fays they attempted a more unnatural 
crime than adultery, yet the hiftorian pafies this over-in filence, 
and: makes all the perfonal outrage attempted, .as well as comr 
mitted, to be offered to the woman. The reader will nowveafily 
account for what Mr. Whifton could not, his author’s omiffion 


¢ © The Jews fucceeded in their endeavours to diftinguith, Their cafe 
from the Chriitians: So that while the florm fell upon the latter, the 
other enjoyed acalm. As we may fully underftand by that paffage ia 
St. Paul tothe Galatians. 4s many as defire to make a fair fhew intht 
Jic/h, they confirain you to be circumeifed, crly left they fhould Suffer pele 
tion for the crofs of Chrif. c. vi. 12, On which Limborch obferve 
very juftly,—Qui non zelo pietatis, aut pro lege Mofis, moti id urge 
bant; fed tantum ut placerent Judzis; quia nempe videbant 
tiones quotidie magis magifque Chriftianis a Gentibus inferri, ‘Jado 
autem ab illis effe immunes, hac ratione eas, tanquam ipfi effent Juda, 
fiuduerunt declinare. dmc. collatio, p. 164. 
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of the ftory of the golden calf *. For this was fo amazing a per- 
verfity, at that junéture, that it muit have made the very Pagans 
thenifelves afhamed of their Jewith brethren in idolatry. ° " s 
‘ Again, we are told in Scripture, that when thé Cutheans, 
or Sainaritans, heard-that the Jews, who were returned from 
captivity,’ were rebuilding the temple, they came and defired to 
be partners in the work, and joint worfhipers of the God for 
whotn it was erected; to which the Jews gave this round re- 
ply: You have nothing to do with us, to build an houfe unto our God, 
but we ourfelves together will build unto the Lord Ged of Ifrael, as 
king Cyrus the king Ps Peérfia hath commanded us. And Nehemia 
on the fame occafion, gave them a ftill rougher afifwer ; The 
God of Heaven he will profper us, therefore we his fervants will arife 
and build: but you have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in “feru- 
falem. “This was a tender place : it was touching upon the Hie 
fore, in an exprefs declaration of the unfoctablene/s complained of. 
The ftory therefore, we may be fure, was to be foftened before 
the Gentiles were to be entrufted with it.. Accordingly, Jofe- 
pbus makes them fpeak’ in thefe obliging terms: That they could 
not poffibly admit them as partners in the work ; for that the command 
to build the temple was diretted to them firft by Cyrus, and now by 
Darius: that indeed they were at liberty to worfbip along with them: 
and that this was the only community, in religious matters, that they 
could enter into with them, and which they would do with as many of 
the reft of mankind, as were willing to come up to the temple to adore 
the God-of heaven. ‘The reafon the Scripture Jews give for the 
refufal of the offer to be joint partners with them in their work 
and worfhipis, ‘that it was a temple built in the Land of I/rael, 


=~ 





‘«*-« There is, amongft many other things that Jofephus’s copy ap- 
pears to want, one omiflion of fo important a natare—the heinous fin of 
the golden calf.— What ‘makes it-ftranger is this, that Jofephus’s account 
is not only negative, by a:bare ‘omiffion, but pofitive, by affording an 
exact coherence without it, say fuch a coherence as is plainly inconfifent 
with it, And what till makes it more furprifiog is, that Jofephus.fre- 
quently profeffes, neither to:add to, nor to, take away from, the facred 
books.” Diflert. II. p, xlv. Some other liberties, which Jofephus took 
with Scripture, for the end above explained, made this learned writer 
conclude that the hiltorian had an earlier and move uncorrupt copy of the 
Old Tefament than any we now have: for that bis accounts are more exalt, 
tonjiftent, and agreeable with chronolozy, with natural religion, and with 
one another. p.xxxv. Yet, after all, the fatal omiffion of the golden 
calf brings him to confefs, shat Jofephus’s copy appears to want ma 
things which are in ours. p. xlv. Thus forely diftrefled: ‘is this goo 
man in the fupport of a wild and extravagant hypothefis ; while’ every 
one:eife fees that all the omiffions and alterations (which jometimes make 

18 Copy gosd; fometimes bad) were defigned deviations from the facred 
volumes to conciliate the good-will of his matters, 
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and to the honour of the God of I/racl. ‘The reafon Jofephus’s 
Jews give for their refufal is obedience to the king of Perfia ;. 
clfe, as for community of worlhip, they were very ready to re- 
ceive them. | 
‘ * And now was not that a wife * project which propofed ree 
forming the Sacred Text by the writings of Jofephus? 

© But this explanation will enable us to conclude with cere 
tainty againft that /purious paflage concérning Chrift. think I 
have already offered one demontftrative argument againit it. And 
I fuppofe, the many marks of forgery are fo glaring, that moft 
men would be willing to give it up, were Jofephus’s filence on. 
fo extraordinary an.occafion but eafy to be accounted for. Now 
we have fo far laid open his conduc as to.fee, that the preach. 
ing up of Chrift was an affair he would ftudioufly decline. . Hig 

reat point, as we obferved, was to reconcile the Gentiles to 
his countrymen, But the Pagan averfion was greatly increafed 
by the new fect of Chriftians, fprung, as was well known, from. 
the country of Judea. It was therefore utterly deftructive of his 
purpofe to fhew, as he muft have done, in giving them an ac- 
count of Chrift, the clofe connection between the two reli- 
gions, Of all dangerous fubjects, therefore, Jofephus would be 
careful to avoid this. So that (certain as I am of the writer's 
purpofe, and not ignorant of the liberty he took even with the 
facred records, when it ferved his ends, of adding and omitting. 
at pleafure) I fhould have been as much furprifed to have found 
the Hiflory o dis in his works as others are to be told that it 
is not there. This too will equally well account for his omiffion 
of Herod’s flaughter of the children at Bethlehem, which, Sca- 
liger fo much wondered at ; which Collins fo much. triumphed 
in; and .for the fake of which, our Whitby feemed ready.to 
give up the truth of the ftory. | + aged 

‘ Thus did this exce!lent writer; out of extreme Jove to his 
country, (the moft pardonable however of all human frailties} 
make too free with truth and Scripture ; though moft zealoufly 
attached to the religion of his forefathers: as thofe men: gehe- 
rally are who love their country beft. Anda Jew he ftridlly 
was, of a very different ftamp too, from that poor paltry mimic 
of the Greek fophifts, Philo. Of whom his mafter Plato would 
have faid, what Jofephus tells us Ariftotle did /ay, of one of his 
Jewith acquaintance, a Greek he was, and not in {peech only, but 
in foul likewife. ) 
¢ I judged it of importance, to fet this matter in a true light: 

becaufe many, I fuppofed, would think it a fair prejudice againi 
the divinity of the Mofaic religion, had a perfon, fo eminent 
amongft his countrymen while the republic was yet exifting, 
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arid of fo learnéd‘an age ; fo converfant in the Jewifh records, 
and fo fkilled 1n''the' béft Grecian Jiterature ; had fuch a one af- 
forded only a political or philofophic faith to the facred volumes. 
But then it will follow on the other hand, that the fincere belief 
of one; fo -circumftanced, will be as fair a prejudice in’its fa- 
your. et. iy 

« Not that Fam’ ‘over fond of this kind of evidence, in mat- 
ters where évety one is obliged to judge for himfelf ; and confe- 
quently, where eyery‘one, on ‘a due application to the fubject, 
is capable of judging. Much lefs would I lay great weight on the 
opinions of men out of their own_profeffion, however eminent 
in any other. What is it to truth, for inftance, what a courtier 
judges of a church ; a politician of confcience; or a geometer, 
grown gry in demonffration, of moral evidence ?” 
~ In the*fame fe€tion, “(viz. Set. 4th, Book 5th) we find fome 
additions in regard to the doéttine of an extraordinary provi- 
dence. After endeavouring to prove that this extraordinary pro- 
vidence is reprefented in Scripture as adminiftered over the ftate 
in general, and over private men in particular, his Lordfhip re- 
plies to the following objection, viz. that the early facred writers 
themfelves frequently fpeak of the ineguality of providence to par= 
ticulars; and in fiich a manner as men living under a common 
providence are accuftomed tof{peak. __ 

He tells us,“that when the facred writers fpeak of the imequa- 
lities of providence, and the unfit diftribution of things, they 
often mean that ftate of it amongft their Pagan neighbours, and 
not in Fudea: as particularly in the book of Pfalms and Eccle- 
fiaftes.—He farther tells us, that we fometimes find men com- 
plaining of inequalities in everits, which were indeed the effects 
of a moft bial ekowidetiee : fich as the punifhment of pofteri 
for the crimes of their forefathers; and of /ubjeé?s for their kings. 
Of the firft, the prophet Ezekiel gives us an‘inftance in the 
people’s cafe: what mean ye, that you ufe this proverb concerning 
the land, of Ifrael, faying, the ‘fatbers have eaten Jour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are fet on edge ?—Of the fecond, David gives 
it in his own; ‘not duly attending to the juftice of this pro- 
ceeding, where he fays, But thé/e'fbeep, what have' they done ? 
2 Sam. xxiv. 17. And that he was fometimes too hafty in judg 
ing of thefe matters appears from his own confeffion :—Bchold, 
thefe are the ungedly, who profper°in the world, they increafe in 
riches—When' I thought to-kudw' this, it was too painful for me; 
until I went into the fantuaty of God; then underftood T their end. 
Surely thou didft fet them in flippery places: thou caftedft them down 
ints d:fruction.—So feolifh was I, and icnorant: I was as a beaft 
before thee. Pfalm \xxiii. 12—-22., That is, fays his Lordthip, 
“* T underftood not the courfe of thy juftice, ‘till 1 had confidered 
the way in which an equal providence muft neceflarily be admi- 
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niftered under a theocracy, and the confequences; of fuch an ade 
miniftration.” ——T his is certainly, a very, ingenious interpreta. 
tion, and what few commentators would Pave thenght of 3: whe. 
ther it is a juft and natural one, let thofe who have leifure 
for it, inquire. Many readers will, undoubtedly, think it 
far-fetched and unnatural ; but they ought to confider, that a 
commentator fcarcely deferves the name, who cannot make his 
author {peak what language he pleafes. But to proceed. 


. *»’ ; 


His Lordfhip goes on to tell us, that even admitting the fray 
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clafh with that to particulars, as in the plague: for numbenas 
the people. 4: Sometimes the extraordinary providence was ful- 
pended for a feafon to bring on a national repentance: But at 


Sgt * Exon. xxi-. 1g,.and 17. + Deut. xxvii. 16. and Prov. 
BKK. 17~ -- 4 f Tsatan mi. 5. Chap. lix. ver. 2. Chap Ixiv. 
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complied ‘with,’ that God fuffered the theocracy to be admini- 
ftered by ‘a viceroy, there was then, as was fitting, a great 
abatément’in the vigour of this extraordinary providence ; partly 
jn natural. confequence, God being now farther removed from 
the immediate adminiftration ; and partly in punifhment of their 
rebellion:' ‘And foon after this it is that we firft find them be- 

itining to make their ‘obfervations and complaints of inequality. 
From hence to the time of the captivity the extraordinary provi- 
dence képt' gradually decaying, till on their full re-eftablifhment, 
it entirely ‘ceafed *, For what great reafons, befides punifhment 
for their'crimes ; and what confequences it had on the religious 


fentiments of the people, will be occafionally explained as we 


#0 alorig.” 

His Lordthip concludes his fifth book with the following ad- 
dition in regard to the doétrine of the /eep of the foul between 
death and the refurrection. After enquiring into the fentiments 
of the early Jews concerning the foul, he goes on thus : 

‘ But from this uninterefting ftate, in which the doétrine, 
concerning the foul, remained amongft the early Jews, the Sad- 
ducees concluded that their anceftors believed the extinéion of the 
foul on death. Hence likewife came fome late revivers of this 
opinion, of the extinétion of the foul; though maintained under 
the fofter name of its flzep between death and the refurrection : 
for they go upon the Sadducean principle, that the foul is a 
quality only, and not a fub/fance. 

‘In fupport of this opinion, the revivers of it proceed on the 
fophifm, which ‘polytheifts employ to combat the unity of the 
Godhead. All philofophical arguments (fays the reviver, after 
having quoted a number of wonderful things from Scripture, to 
prove the foul a guality, and mortal) drawn from our notions of 
matter, and uryed againf? the poffibility of life, thought, and agency, 
being fo conneéted with fome portions of it as to conftitute a compound 
being or perfon, are merely grounded on cur ignorancet. Juft fo the 
polytheift. * All arguments for the unity, from metaphyfics, 
are manifeftly. vain, and merely grounded on our ignorance. 
You believers (fays he) muft be confined to Scripture: now 


‘* T will only obferve at prefent, what the leaft reffeCtion on this 
matter fo naturally fuggefts, that this e-mplaint of inequality never could 
have come from good men, as it did even from Jeremiah himfelf, who 
thus expoftulates with the Almighty : Righteous art thou, O Lord, when 
I plead with thee: yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments: Wherefore 
doth the sway of the wicked profper ? Wherefore are all they happy that deal 
very treacheroufly? [Chap. xii. ver. 1.] It never, I fay, could have 
come from fuch men, had they been at ail acquainted with the doétrine 
ofa future ftaie of rewards and punifoments; or had they not been /ong 
atcuftomed to an extraordinary providence. 

* + Confiderations on the Theory of Religion, p. 398. Ed. 3d. 
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Scripture affures us, there are Gods many,” which, :by the way 
I think a ftronger text, certainly a directer, againft the wnjty 
the Godhead, than any th’s learned writer has produced for. the 
freep of the foul. But what fay believers to this? They fay, that 
Scripture takes the unity; as well as the exi/lence of the:deity, fox 
granted ; takes them for truths, demonitrable by natural. Jigh 
fut fo it is with regard to that immaterial fubftance, the foul 
Scripture fuppofes men tobe fo far informed of the nature of the 
foul, by the fame light, as to know that it cannot be deftroyed 
by any of thofe caufes which bring about the extinGtion of . the 
body. Our dreamers * are aware of this, and therefore hold with 
unbelievers ; that the foul is no fubfance, but a quality only; and 
fo have taken effeCtual care indeed, that its repofe thall-not be 
difturbed in this, which we may emphatically call, the fleep o 
death. We can never prove, (fays another of thefe fleepers+) 
that the foul of man ts of ‘uch a.nature that it can and muft exif? and 
live, think, adt, enjoy, ‘Sc. feparate from, and independent af, the 
body. All our prefent experience fhews the contrary. The operations 
of the mind depend conftantly and: invariably upon the fate of the 
ody, of the brain in particular. If fome dying perfons have a lively 
ufe of their rational faculties to the very laft, it is becqufe death has 
invaded fame other part, and the brain remains found and vigorous t. 
This is the long-exploded trafh: of Coward, ‘Toland, Collins, 
&c. And he.who can treat us with it at this time of day, has 
either*never read Clarke and Baxter on the fubjeét, (in which, 
he had been better employed than in writing upon it) or never 
underftood them. ——So far as to the abftra& truth. Let us 
confider next the practical confequences. Convince the philo- 
fophic libertine that the foul is a quality arifing out of matter, 
and vanifhing on the diflolution of the form, and then fee if ever 
you can bring him to believe the Chriftian doétrine of the re- 
jurreélicn ? Whilc be held the foul to be an immaterial fubftance, 
exifting, as well in its feparation from, as in its. conjunétion 
with, the body, and he could have no reafon, arifing.from the 
principles of true philofophy, to ftagger in his’ belief of this re- 
vealed doCtrine.—Th:x fool, that which thou foweft is not quickened 
except it die ||, is good philofophy [indeed !] as well as good divi- 
nity : for if the body, inftead of its earthly nature were to havea 
heavenly, it muft needs pafs through death and corruption to qua- 
Jify it for that change. But when this body died, what occafion 
was there for the /ou/, which was to fuffer no change, to fall 
afleep ? - ee Snprratee dt 


~ © But their feep of the foul is mere cant: and this brings me 





, €% St. Jude's ji'thy dreamers only defiled the fle~b. Thefe defile the 

fpirit. : me : 

* + Taylor cf Norwich, | f Ib. p. 401. || St. Paul.’ 
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to the laft confideration, the fenfe and confiftency of fo ridicu- 
Jous anotion. They go, as we obferved, upon the Sadducean 
principle, that the foul.is a guality of body, not a fubftance of 


jtfelf, and fo dies with its fubftratum. Now /leep, is a modifi- 
cation of exiftence, not of non-exiftence ; fo that though the 


fleep of a fubftance hath a meaning, the fleep of a quality is non- 
fenfe. And if ever this foul of theirs re-exerts-its faculties, it 
muft be by means of a repréduction, not by a mere awaking ; and 
they may as well talk of the fleep of a mufhroom turned again 
jnto.the fubftance of the dunghill from whence it arofe, and from 
which, not the fame, but another mufhroom fhall, in time, 
arife. In a word, neither unbelievers nor believers will allow 
to thefe middle men that a new-exifting foul, which is only 
a quality refulting from a- glorified body, can be identically the 
fame with an annihilated foul, which had refulted from ap’ 
earthly body. But perhaps, as Hudibras had difcovered the re- 
£eptacle of the ghofts of defunét bodies, fo thefe gentlemen may 
‘have found out the yet fubtiler corner, where the gho/fs of defunét 


qualities repofe.’ 
[To be continued. | : Ro 4 
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Improvements in the Doéirine of the Sphere, Aftronomy, Geography; 
Navigation, Sc. deduced from ‘the Figure and Motion of the 
Earth; .and abfolutely neceffary to be applied in finding the true 
Longitude at Sea and Land. Rendering all ether Methods more 
xorreéi, and’ in fome Cafes by more than Half a Degree, or thirty 
geographical Miles. By Samuel Dunn, Profeffor of Mathe- 
matics in London. 4to.. 2s. 6d. Hawes, &c. 


'T has been the cuftom, for a long feries of years, to adjuft 

- all kinds of inftruments for taking altitudes of the fun, moon, 
or ftars, by the plumb-line ; which has always been fuppofed 
to have a direct and invariable tendency towards the center of 
the earth! in: ail latitudes: and even fince it has been difcovered 
that the earths an oblate f{plretoid, ot the diameter of the equas 
tor longer than the polar axis, it has been’ concluded that the 
dire€tion in which’heavy’ bodies endeavour to defcend; is accu- 
rately perpendicular to the furface of the earth and fea. Buty 
in the work before us, Mr. Dunn has undertaken to prove; that,’ 
fuppofing: it were poflible to take obfervations at fea withoutany 
error, and alfo that a time-keeper could be made fo very:accu- 
rate, as to keep equal'time without the Jeaft variation ; yet it 
would be impoffible, in fome'cafes, to find the longitude either 
at fea or land, within thirty geographical miles of the truth, 
4 without 
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without making ufe.of the corrections he has given in this. 
treatife. ‘Ihefe corrections are déduced from the following 
principles : : ' | 

1. If the earth be confidered as a perfe& fphere, or globe, of 
fo'lid and homogencous matter. and. at reft, a heavy body let 
fail towar's the earth, will move in a right line towards the 
earth’s center; becaufe the quantity of matter and quantity of 
attraction in the’ northern, fouthern, eaftern, and. weftern’ he~ 
mifpheres, aré éxacily mutual, and equal to each other. 

2. Suppofe this globe to continue tolid, and to have a mo- 
tion round its polar axis once in 24 hours; then will the falling 
body, be impe led by two forces, one tending towards the center, 
and the ovher in the direétion of the centrifugal force. But it 
is known, that when a body is acted upon by two forces under 
different directions, it will defcribe the diagonal of a parallelo- 

ram between both thofe directions. _Confequently the fal- 
ling body, fuppofing the earth a perfeét {phere in motion round 
its polar axis, would not move in a right line towards the cen- 
ter of the earth, but towards a point fituated to the eaftward of 
that centéy; fuppofing the diurnal rotation performed in a di- 
reGtion Sele weit to eaft. © 

3. Suppofe the earth to be a fpheroid, flat towards the poles, 
and at reft. A-falling body will not move in a right-line to- 
wards the earth’s center; becaufe the quantity of matter in the 
northern aid fouthein hemifpheres will, except under the equi-. 
noétial and poles, be unequal; and confequently the fallin 
body will move in a line towards a point fituated to the fouth- 
ward or northward of the center, according as the defcending 
body was either in north or fouth latitude. That is, the point 
to which the line of direction tends will be to the fouthward of 
the cenier, when the falling body is, in. the north latitude, and 
to the northward of the center when in fouth latitude. 

\ 4 Suppofe.this fpheroidal earth to be turning from weft to eaft 
round its polar axis;,.then will the falling body be impelled by 
two forces, as before:in the {pherical earth, and will move in 
the diagonal of a para'lelogram, formed by thefe two forces.— 
And from thefe two directions, the, one.a deviation in longitude 
and the other in latitude, the true.and abfolute direction or line 
of defcent of falling bodies. will be determined. 

Such are the principles upon which our Author has founded 
the corrections already mentioned; and he finds, by computa- 
tion, that the true and accurate direétion of the plumb-line at 
Greenwich is 14° 15”, different froma right-line drawn perpen- 
dicular to the furface of the earth. He has alfo fhewn how to 
find, upon the fame principles, the deviation of the plumb-line 
from the earth’s center in any other latitude, from the equator 
to the pole. | . 
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But this being only a correétion that takes place in a north 
and fouth direction, the Author proceeds to fhew what the de- 
yiation will amount to in a direction eaft or weft of the earth’s 
center, by means of the centrifugal force of the earth’s diurnal 

tation. 

C Having given general rules for correcting both thefe errors, 
namely, the error in latitude arifing from the oblate {pheroidal 
foure of the earth, and likewife the error in longitude arifing 
from the centrifugal force, he proceeds to fhew how the time of 
any inftantaneous phenomenon may be affected by both thefe 
errors, by a comparifon of the conclufion deduced from the 
ufual manner, with the true conclufion refpe¢ting the earth’s 
center. In which he obferves, that neither the ufual method 
of taking altitudes by the apparent horizon at fea, nor the me- 
thod of taking altitudes by the plumb-line, nor by the fpirit level, 
nor by any equal altitude inftrument, can poffibly give the true 
time, be the obfervation made ever fo correct, and with inftru- 
ments that are ever fu accurately divided. And by a comparifon 
of the true with the common way of computation, he concludes, 
that in the ufual cafes, this difference may produce an error of 
more than half a degree, or thirty geographical miles. 

As thefe corrections, if abfolutely neceflary, muft Breatly af- 
fe&t the accuracy of every kind of obfervation, particularly thofe 
neceflary for fading the longitude at fea; it will be proper 
to examine whether they are really of that importance and ne- 
ceffity our Author afferts they are. | 

We fhall not here queftion the truth of the principles on 
which thefe corrections are founded ; but endeavour to fhew, 
that, however true the former may be, the latter are much greater 
than can fairly be deduced from them. | 

For, the dimenfions Mr. Dunn has given to his fpheroid are 
certainly erroneous, ‘They are indeed founded on actual men- 
furations made at the polar circle and in France: but as thefe 
difagree both with the theory of the illuftrious Newton, and 
alfo with the a¢étual menfurations made in Peru, there is reafon 
to think that they are defective; and confequently if any cor- 
rections are neceflary to be made, fuch corrections will be dif- 
ferent from thofe given by our Author. 

According to the menfurations on which he has founded his 
calculations, a degree at the equator is equal to 56625 toifes. 
But by the menfurations of the mathematicians who were fent 
to Peru, the length of a degree under the equinoétial is 56767.8 
toiles, or 142.8 more than it fhould be according to the menfu- 
rations made in Lapland and France. Now whoever perufes 
the accounts publifhed by Bouguer, Condamine, and UNoa, will 
be convinced that this error is much great.r than they could 
have committed, unlefs they had agreed to deceive the public ; 
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a fuppofition by no means to be admitted : it will therefore fol- 
low that the dimenfions given by our Author cannot be de- 
pended upon, and confequently the corre¢tions he has given are 
not the corrections that fhould be made ufe of, if any at all are 
neceflary. Sir Jfaac Newton difcovered, by a very fubtile theory, 
founded on the obfervations on pendulums, that the proportion 
between the two diameters of the earth is as 229 to 230; and 
this perhaps will at laft be found to be nearer the truth than 
that refulting from the menfuratians made in Lapland and Peru; 
which muft certainly be preferred to that refulting from the 
menfuritions made in Lapland and France, as the diftance be- 
tween them is much greater, and the accuracy of the Peruvian 
menfurations appear, from the accounts publifhed of them, te 
be at leaft equal to’either of the former. 

In a word, it appears from the whole, that though thefe men- 
furations are abundantly fufficient to prove that the earth is an 
oblate fpheroid, yet they are by no means accurate enough to 
determine the precife dimenfions of that {pheroid. And we will 
venture to add, that accurate obfervations made in different lati- 
tudes on the ofcillations of pendulums, afford a more <ertaia 
method for determining the dimenfions of this fpheroid, thaa 
aCtual menfurations. Upon obfervations of this kind Sir Ifaac’s 
theory is founded; and as the refult of the menfurations in 
Lapland and Peru approximates much nearer to Sir Ifaac’s than 
that refulting from the menfurations in Lapland and France, it 
as a flrong argument in favour of the former; and alfo that Sir 
I{aac’s dimenfions fhould be ufed preferably to either. But if 
thefe dimenfions are ufed, our Author’s corrections will be much 
too great. 

Nor is this all. It muft be remembered that the latitudes 
and Jongitudes of all places have been fettled by the common 
methods of obferving : it will therefore be neceffary that thefe 
de all corre€ted from Mr. Dunn’s principles before any method 
of this kind can be ufed to advantage ; becaufe otherwife it will 
tend to miflead’ the mariner inftead of affifting him to reach his, 
intended port with greater fafety. But this will be taking a 
great deal of pains to very little purpofe; for if thefe errors (if 
indeed fuch they are) accurately balance each other, they can 
be of no prejudice. It fhould alfo be remembered that the artof 
Navigation cannot be rendered too plain and eafy. To encum- 

er it with a multiplicity of tedious rules, would be to difap- 
point the very intention of that neceflary art ; becaufe the greater 
number of navigators cannot be fuppofed to have made any pro- 
refs in the fublimer parts of mathematical learning. 

We have hinted jn feveral parts of this article, that we 
doubted whether any corre&tions of this kind were neceflary; 
and that we may not feem-to have: done this without fufficient 
reafon, 
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yeafon, it. will not be improper to add the opinion of the cele- 
brated: Maupertuis on this fubject, a‘ gentleman. who'e abilities 
are fuficiently known, and who made it his ftudy to confider‘all 
the ‘advantages that would:refult from:knowing the true figure 
of the earth: ~ : 

_ 6 That the plumb-line, fays this able mathematician, is every 
where ‘perpendicular to the furface of the waters; and, conie- 
quently, to the plane of the horizon, which is the plane that 
touches the furface of the waters in each place, cannot be 
doubted. . But, is the furface of the waters the fame in all places 
with the furface of the earth? We fee itis in general. The 
coats are every where fo little elevated above the level of the 
fea, that we may confider the furface of the earth as a conti- 
nuation of the furface of the fea. But may there not be fome 
place where this furface is unequal? Some place where the 
plumb-line, though it may be perpendicular to it, would not 
have, with refpect to the axis, the fame inclination as it would 
have at fome other place, equally. diftant from the equator? 

_ © All aftronomical obfervations fhew the contrary: it is very 
true that the error which this would occafion in computing the 
altitude of the pole, would-not be eafy to difcover. But all the 
declinations of the ftars determined in fuch place would differ 
from the declinations determined elfewhere ; nor would there be 
any agreement, with regard to thefe declinations, between the 
diferent obfervatories now erected in all parts of theearth, A 
thing which has been fo far from being obferved, that, on the 
contrary, the more aftronomy is improved, the more exact is 
found the agreement between all the declinations of the ftars 
determined in different places.” Rudimens de Geographic. 


Chap. XV. L. 
; B. 


Continuation of the Pofthumeus Works of Dean Swift. See our 
laft, p. 13. 
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N our laft month’s publication we gave.a brief view of the 

Political Eflays, &c. of this celebrated Writer ; and now we 

come, according to the order in which thefe papers have pafied 
through the prefs, to, 

1. * A Letter from Sir John Brown to Dr. Swift,’ relatin 
to fome political {crape in which Sir John was involved, and to 
fome correction he had received from Swift’s pen. This letter, 
we think, might well have been {pared from the prefent col- 
lection, as-it certainly makes no part of the Dean’s Writings, 
and as its infertion here can poffibly anfwer no valuable end 
Whatever, unlefs that of filling up four pages in quarto. . 
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_2. © A Letteron Mr. MsCulla’s Projet for a New Species 
of Copper Coin, for the Kingdom of Ireland.’ This’ fcheme 
the Dean examines with the fame public-fpirited view with 
which he animadverted on Wood’s half-pence. Mr. M‘Culla’s 


project does not appear to have been fo much calculated for the 


difadvantage of the country as Wood’s undoubtedly was ; but 
ftill the Dean thought, and he has here made it fufbciently obs 
yious, that the people would have been greatly injured by this 
fecond expedient ; however, as the kingdom was then greatly 
diftrefled for want of fmall change, as the crown did not 
feem at all inclined to redrefs this. grievance, and as M‘Culla’s 
{cheme was capable of being fo far improved as to anfwer the 
end required, he, accordingly, here propofes fuch a method of 
carrying this fcheme into execution, as would at once fupply 
the wants of the public, without incurring an unneceffary lofs ; 
and at the fame time, not leave the firft projector entirely un- 
rewarded for his contrivance.— This is all that ever we heard of 
Mr. M‘Culla’s fcheme ; and what became of it, is not here faid, 
Probably all private projects of this kind, were at length fuper- 
ceded by the royal mint. | 

3. © On Doing Ged; a Sermon, on the Occafion of Wood’s 
Projet, 1724.’ In this plain and fenfible difcourfe the Dean 
warmly recommends the amor patrig ; and endeavours, princi- 
pally, to prove thefe three points: 1. * ‘hat there are few people 
fo weak or mean, who have it not fometimes in their power to 
be ufeful to the public. 2. That it is often in the power of the 
meaneft among mankind, to do mifchief to the public. 3, 
That all wilful injuries done to the public, are great and aggra- 
yated fins in the fight of God.’—-Among other inftances of the 
want of public virtue which the Dean mentions as characteriftic 
of théfimes in which he lived, is the following: which, alas! 
is {till more applicable to our own times. ‘ Have we not 
feen men, fays he, for the fake of fome petty employment, give 
up the very natural rights and liberties of their country, and of 
mankind, in the ruin of which themfelves muft at laft be in- 
volved ? Are not thefe corruptions gotten amongft the meaneft 
of our people, who, for a piece of money, will give their votes 
at a venture, for the difpofal of their own lives and fortunes, 
without confidering whether it be to thofe who are moft likely 
to betray or defend them ?—But if I were to produce only one 
inftance of an hundred wherein we fail in this duty of loving 
our country, it would be an endlefs labour, and therefore I halt 
not attempt it.’ 

4. * A Propofal that the Ladies and Women of Ireland fhould 
appear conftantly in Irifh Manufa@tures.’ Difcovers the Wri- 
ter’s moft laudable refentment and concern for the mifer- 
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able ftate of Ireland, as the political and commercial affairs.of 
that country were circumftanced, in 1729, “? 

5. ¢ A Letter to the Archbifhop of Dublin, -concerning the 
Weavers.’ The purport of this is collateral with that of the 
preceding article. ‘Ihe patriot Dean here, likewife, takes a 
melancholy view of the then ftate of Ireland, and with a. fpi- 
fited and manly commiferation, expatiates on the ruin of her 
trade, the vaft yearly remiffion of the rents into England, for 
the fupport of abfentees, the deftructive importation of foreign 
Juxury and vanity, the oppreffion of landlords, and the difcou- 
ragement of agriculture. All thefe evils he confiders as paft the 

fibility of a cure; except that of unneceflary importations 
of foreign filks, laces, teas, china-ware, and other articles of 
luxury : and. in order to enforce the remedy of this grievance, 
he labours with becoming zeal, to recommend the wear of Irifh 
manufactures, both for men and women, and the ufe of the 
innocent and wholefome produce of their own foil.—Apologiz- 
ing for the acrimony with which he ufually treats thefe fubjeéts, 
(though he is fometimes droll and ludicrous upon them too) he 
obferves, that it is hard for a man of common fpirit to turn his 
thoughts to fuch fpeculations, without difcovering a refentment 
which people are too delicate to bear.—T here were, indeed, 
people who could ill brook the rough and manly freedoms which 
our excellent Author was apt to :ake, on thefe occafions, be- 
caufe, more than their delicacy, their interefts were likely to be 
affected by his juft remonftrances and keen invectives: and, ac- 
cordingly, inreturn, they gave him fufficient trouble, as far as 
lay in their power, by fetting on foot profecutions againft his 
printers, and offering rewards for difcovery of the Author, in 
order to punifh him as a Libeller.—But, as his caufe was good, 
his refolution fteady, his perfeverance unfhaken, he finally 
triumphed over all his opponents ; who defervedly funk into the 
infamy they fo juftly merited: while the patriot Dean became 
the idol and the glory of that kingdom, for the welfare of which 
he fo worthily exerted thofe talents with which the Almighty 
had moft bounteoufly endowed him. In truth, the Dean was, 
inthis part of his character, whatever may be thought of him 
as a divine, or even as awit, A TRULY GREAT AND GOOD 
MAN, 

6. * Anfwers to Letters from unknown. Perfons,” 172% 
The firft of thefe anfwers, relates to the fame fubje&t, in’ ge- 
neral, with the two laft-mentioned papers; but. more particu- 
larly to the. great emigration of the Irifh, at this time,.. to 
North-America ; occafioned by the want of employment, and by 
their various diftrefles at home. In this paper, he takes occafion 
toanimadvert, with great feverjsy, on the prevailing turn toward 
€xtfavagance, and every kind of diffipation, for’ Which, it feems, 
7 | the 
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the ladies of Ireland were at that time remarkable: thofe of thé 
prefent generation, we hope, are by no means liable to the 
fame charge. “ Is itnot, fays he, the higheft indignity to huq 
man nature, that men fhould be fuch poltroons, as to fuffer the 
kingdom and themi{clves to be undone, by the vanity, the folly, 
the pride, and wantonnefs of their wives ; who, under their 
prefent corruptions, ‘feem to’ be a kind of animal fuffer’d, for 
our fins, to be fent into the world for the deftruGion of familiés, 
focieties, and ‘kingdoms, and whofe whole ftudy feems direGed 
to be as éxpenfive as they poflibly can, in every ufelefs article of 
living; who by long practice can reconcile the moft pernicious 
foreign drugs to their health and pleafure, provided they are but 
expenfive ; as ftarlings grow fat with henbane; .who can play 
deep feveral hours after midnight, fleep beyond noon, revel upon 
Indian poifons, and fpend the revenue of a moderate family, to 
adorn a naufeous, unwholfome, living’ carcafe ??—This ‘cha- 
racter of the Trifli' ladies, of Dean Swift’s time, will naturally 
induce many of our readers to turn their eyes towards our fait 
countrywomen, and to put the query —‘ what would the 
Dean have faid of the Engii/fh ladies ?? The fecond of thefe let- 
ters relates to feveral particulars mentioned by the Dean, for 
the improvement of the country, and reformation of the com- 
mon people; who, in all countries are fufficiently in need of res 
formation ; but what this farcaftic writer here fays of the native 
Trifh, i.e. the country people, or peafants, is monftroufly fe- 
vere, and, we believe, a grofs exaggeration of the truth, altho’ 
the truth might fuffice to give us a very unfavourable idea 
of thofe poor, uncultivated Hibernians. One thing here men- 
tioned, for their improvement, may, perhaps, to fome' readers, 
feem a little extraordinary ; but we cannot help looking upon it 
as~an excellent hint: viz. the abolition of the Irifh language. 
This our Author thinks might be effected, in that kingdom, in 
lefs than half an age, and at a very trifling expence: at leaft 
fo far as to oblige all the natives to fpeak only Englifh on every 
occafion of bufinefs, in fhops, markets, fairs, &c. * This, fays 
he, would in a great meafure civilize the moft barbarous amit 
them, reconcile them to our cuftoms and manner of living, anc 
reduce great numbers to the national religion, whatever kind 
may then happen to be eftablifhed. The method is plain and 
fimple ; and although I am too defponding to produce it, yet! 
could heartily with fome public thoughts were employed to re- 
duce this uncultivated people from that idle, favage, beaftly, 
thievifh manner of life, in which they continue funk ‘to a de- 


gree, that it is almoft impoffible for a country gentleman to find 


afervant of human capacity, or the leaft tin@ture of natural 
honetty :’ thisa furely faying, 4qtoo much ; butit might come 


‘hevrer the truth, at the time when this paper was written, 


than 
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than it would do if applied to the prefent ftate of things in Ire~ 
land; as that kingdom is, in every refped (notwithitanding the 
many oppreflions and chardfhips under which it has groaned} 
ly improved, within thefe laf thirty years. 

greatly ump ry y 

, © The Subftance of what was faid by the Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, to the Lord Mayor and .fome of the Aldermen, when 
bis Lordthip came to prefent him.with his Freedom, in a Gold 
Box.’ Here the Dean took occafion to vindicate his character 
from the afperfions of thofe who had reprefented him, as a Tory, 
a Jacobite, an enemy to King George, and a libeller of the 

overnment. 

' §. § Thoughts on Religion.’. In thefe thoughts the Dean, 
who, in many parts of his writings, appears to be a bigot, dif- 
covers 2 more generous and catholic turn of mind.than we here- 
tofore imagined him to be pofleffed. of. On the whole, it is 
nerhaps not uncharitable to fuppofe, that he confider’d modes of 
religion merely as engines.of ihe ftate, and that he never was 
over-burthened with genuine piety, or had any great zeal for 
chriftianity in particular, farther than as it happen’d to be the 
eftablifh’d-religion of his country. But, to the thougdts. 

.* Fo fay.a man is bound to believe, is neither truth nor fenfe. 
You may force men, by intere/f, or punifhment, to fay or fwear 
they believe, and to act as if, they believed: you can go no 
further. : ) 

© Violent zeal-for truth, hath an hundred to one. odds to be 
either_petulancy, ambition, or pride. 

. §,, The.ghgiftian religion, in the moft early times, was pro-~ 
pofed to the Jews and Heathens, without the article of Chrift’s 
Divinity ;; which Erafmus accounts for, by its being tao ftrong 
ameat for babes. Perhaps if it were now foftened by the Chi- 
nefe miffionaries, the converfion of thofe infidels would be lefs 
dificult; and we find by the Alcoran, it is the great {tumbling 
block of the Mahometans, But in a country already. chriftian, 
to'bring fo.fundamental,a point of faith into debate, can have no 
confequences, that are.not pernicious to morals and public peace.” 

The two firft, of the foregoing remarks are uncontrovertible ; 
but the laft is:a.glaring proof of the truth of what we have inti- 
mated, that the Dean’s chriftianity. was merely paltical. Was 
he not, in-himfelf, a notable inftance of the thiewdnel of his 
own obfervation,. that men may be influenced to fay, and {wear, 
and even a¢t as if they believed ?—But there are feveral more of 
thefle thoughts that deferve to be felected. 
>, © Thave often, been offended to find St. Paul’s allegories, and 
other figures of. Grecian. eloquence, converted by. divines, into 
atticles of faith :;-—Why did not the Dean point out fome of 
thofe mifinterpreted figures? He feems to think it a lefs crime 
tocondemn inthe lump,, than. to..controyert soGtincti Tie 
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following fentiment may be more eafily underftood ; and will do 
its author more credit : : 
¢ God’s mercy is over all his works ; but divines, of all forts, 
Jeflen that mercy ¢20 much !?—Weknow not what authority they 
have'to leffen it at all, The next remark is fingular enough, 
and perfe&tly charaéteriftic of its author : zs 
© I never faw, heard, nor read, that the clergy were beloved 
in any nation where chriftianity was the religion of the country, 
Nothing can render them popular, but fome degree of perfe- 
cution.” ? See eee : 
‘ It is impoffible that arty thing fo natural, fo neceffary, and 
fo univerfal as death, fhould ever have been defigned by Provi- 
dence as arrevil to mankind*.” The laft obfervation in the fetieg 
of thoughts now before us, we fubmit to the’ judgment of ‘oti? 
female readers: It is this: : ad 910208 
© Although reafon’were intended by Providence to govern out 
actions, yet it feems that, in two points of the greateft'mo2 
ment to the being and contmuance of the world, God hath’ ins 
tended our paffions to prevail over reafon, Thé firft is, the 
propagation of our fpecies, fince no wife man ever martied} 
from the dictates of reafon. ‘The other is,’ the dove of life, 
which, ‘ftom the dictates of reafon, every man would ‘défpife, 
and wifh it at‘an end, ~or that it never hada being.’—With'ré- 
ard to the matrimonial claufe, in this paragraph, it is alteady 
bmittedto another jurifdi€tion ; but as to the diflike’ here éx- 
prefled, with refpect to our very exiftence, it is evidently thé 
_ fefult of afplenetic fit, and a proof that the Dean was not a 
very wife man,’ at that moment, whatever he was, throughout-thé 
general tenor’ of his: conduct, before the powers ‘of: hismind 
were totally fubdued by the fatal diforder which feized hin ifihis 
latter days. : CL 99 
8 and’g. © Further thoughts on Religion,’ and a *'Prayer' for 
Stella ;* neither of thefe'deferve particular notice. AIG 
ro. * A Sermon from 1 Cor. iii. 19. The wifdom of this 
world is foolifone/s with God.’ In this difcourfe,’ the Deni at? 
tacks the heathen philofophy and wifdom, in otder'to prove ‘the 
great fuperiority of the chriftian religion. ‘He* firft-menitions 
* certain’ points; wherein the wifdom and virtue of all imé+ 
vealed philofophy, in ‘general, fell fhort, ‘and was very -imper- 
fe&t. Secondly, ‘he fhews, in’ a few inftances, where fome” of 
the moft renowned philofophers have been grofly defeétive it 
their leffons on morality.” Thirdly, he endeavours to ** 
the perfection of chriftian wifdom, ‘from’ the" proper characters 
and marks of it.’ And’ laftly, he undertakes’ to thew, :*’ that 


_® This, by miftake-isy in'the -quarto edition, in¢orpotated inthe 
fame-patagraph with ancther ¢/ovg4t, with which it has no connection. 
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€ the great exainples of wifdom and virtue among the heatheri 
‘ wife men, were produced by perfonal merit, and not influ- 
« enced by the doétrine of any fe&t ; whereas, in chriftianity, it 
‘ is quite the contrary.” Moft of thefe points, efpecially the 
Jaft, are very fuperficially treated; and, on the whole, this 
difcourfe will only ferve to ftrengthen the opinien of thofe who, 
from former fpecimens of our Author’s pulpit compofitions, have 
hitherto confider’d him as but an indifferent fermonizer. 

11 and 12. * Upon giving Badges to the Poor,’ and * Confi- 
‘ derations about maintaining the Poor.’ The Beggars of {reland 
have long been, and itil] continue to be, the curfe and {candak 
of that kingdom. Our patriotic Author often employed his 
thoughts and utmoft endeavours towards redrefling, in fome 
feafure, this grievance ; but experience hath fully fhewn that 
nothing but an unlimited fteedom, and full encouragement of 
trade, will effet a reformation of this kind: and when the Irifh 
ate to be indulged with fo great a blefling, no man can tell; 
without the gift of prophecy. : 

13. © The humble Reprefentation of the Clergy of Dublin, 
to their Archbifhop—fetting foith the Hardfhip laid upon them 
by a certain Brief iffued for the Relief of one M‘Carthy, a 
School-Mafter, whofe Houfe, on College-Green, was deftroyed 
by Fire.’ There is nothing in this paper, that is likely to en- 
gage the teader’s attention. 

14. ¢ An Anfwer to Bickerftaff;’>—by a Perfori of Quality. 
Not quite fo jocular as the Dean’s predictions and controverfy 
with Partridge, under the aflumed name of Ifaac Bickerftaff,, Efq. 

15. * Hints on good Manners.’ ‘Thefe hints may be confi- 
dered as fupplemental to the Author’s fhort Treatife on good 
Mannets, printed in the 14th volume of the octavo edition, and 
the feventh of the quarto. Seealfo Review, vol. 27. p. 275. 

16. * ResotutTions when I come to be Old,’ Written if 
M,DC,XC,IX. Had the Dean been permitted to try the expe- 
riment, it is probable he would have failed in the obfervance of 
moft of thefe Refolutions; which are feventeen in number, an 
ranged in the following order. 

* Not to marty a young woman.’ 

‘ Not to keep young company, unlefs they really defire it.’ 

* Not tobe peevifh, morofe, or fufpicious.’ 

‘ Not to fcorn prefent ways; or wits; or fafhions, or, &c.’ 

© Not to be fond of children.’ 

‘ Not to tell the fame ftory over and over to the fame people.’ 

* Not to be covetous.’"—T he hardeft of all, to be kept. 

© Not to neglect decency or cleanlinéfs; for fear of falling 
* into naftinefs.’ ) 

* Not to be over fevere with young people, but to make al- 
* lowances for their vouthful follies and weaknefles.’ 

Rev, Aus, 1765. M ¢ Not 
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¢ Not to be influenced by, or give ear to knavifh, tattling 
fervants, or others.’ 
¢ Not to be too free of advice, nor trouble any but thofe who 
defire it.’ 
‘ To defire fome good friends to inform me which of thefe 
refolutions I break or neglect ; and to reform accordingly.’ 
. © Not to talk much, nor of myfelf.’ Very hard, again ! 
‘ Not to boaft of my former beauty, or firength, or favour 
with ladies.’ 
¢ Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can be beloved 
by a young woman ; et 0s qui hereditatem captant, odiffe ae 
vitare.’ 
‘ Not to be pofitive or eninionsive.? 
© Not to fet up for obferving all thefe rules, for fear I fhould 
ricage™ none.’ me 
‘Laws for the Dean’s Servants, 1733.—No matter 
ever underftood the. management of fervants, or was better 
ferved than, Dean Swift; chiefly owing, perhaps, to the feverity of 
his difcipline ; of which the prefent fet of laws affords a ftrik- 
ing inftance. Not but that his feverity was fufficiently tem- 
pered with kindne{s.; but the latter,, fingly, might have proved 
ruinous to both partics :—there is an excellent remark, on this 
fubject, in Gordon’s account of the life of Mr. Trenchard, in 
his preface to Cato’s Letters. As many of our readers may not 
be poffeficd of the book, they will not be difpleafed to fee the 
paflage inferted here. —* To his fervants he [Mr. T.] was a juft 
ae merciful mafter. Under him they had good ufage and 
plenty ; and the worft that they had to. apprehend in his fervice, 
was now and then a_paffionate expreffion. He loved to fee 
chearful faces about him. He was particularly tender of them 
in their ficknefs, and often paid large bills for their cure. —For 
this his compaffion and bounty, he had almoft always ill returns. 
‘They thought that every kindnefs done to them, was done for 
their own fake; that they wereof fuch importance to him, that 
he could not live without them; and that, therefore, they were 
entitled to more wages. He ufed to obferve, that this ingrati- 
tide was infeparable from inferior fervants ; and that they al- 
ways founded fome frefh claim upon every kindnefs which he 
did them. From hence he was wont to make many fine obfer- 
vations on human nature, and particularly on the nature of the 
common herd of mankind. Pref. p. xlvi. edit. 1zmo. We 
return now to our Review of the collection before us, 
18. * Character of Mrs. H d*.’ 4727. We have here 
2 pleafing picture. of this female court-favourite ; who was juftly 
admired for her beauty, wit, and many private virtues. What 
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he fays of the religious part of her character, is not incurious. 
¢ In religion fhe is at leaft a Latitudinarian, being not an enemy 
to books written by the Free-thinkers; and herein fhe is the 
more blameable, becaufe fhe hath too much morality to ftand in 
need of them, requiring only a due degree of faith for putting 
her inthe road to falvation. I fpeak this of her as a private 
Jady, not as a court-favourite ; for, in the latter capacity, fhe 
can fhew neither faith nor works. If fhe had never feen acourt, 
jt is not impoffible ‘that fhe might have been a friend.’—Our 
Author never miffes an opportunity for a good ftroke at the 
court; and his ftrokes are the more to be regarded, as his know- 
ledge of and averfion to courts was not gathered from the pe- 
rufal of fatires,-or from common-place raillery ; but from a per- 
fonal acquaintance with courtiers and great people. 

19. ¢ Character of Dr.. Thomas Sheridan.’ 1738. From 
this paper we learn, that Dr. Sheridan (who died in 1738) had, 
befide his fkill in the Greek and German languages, a very fruit- 
ful invention, and a talent for poetry; that his Englith verfes 
were full of wit and humour, though neither his verfe nor profe 
was @ufiiciently correét; and that he left behind him a very 
great collection, in feveral volumes, of ftories, humorous, witty, 
wife, or fome way ufeful, gathered from a vaft number of 
Greek, Roman, Italian, Spanifh, French, and Englifh writers*. 
His chief fhining quality, adds our Author, was that of a {chool- 
mafter: here he flione in his proper element. He had fo much 
fill and practice, in the phyfiognomy of boys, that he rarely 
miftook, at the firft view. His f{cholars loved and feared him. 
He rather chofe to fhame the ftupid, but punifhed the idle, and 
expofed them to all the lads, which was more fevere than 
lafhing.—Our Author, in this paper, gives the following ac- 
count of Dr. Sheridan’s fon, who has fince-made.fo diftin- 
guifhed a figure as an actor, manager, and orator. --- * He [the 
doctor] had one fon, whom he fent to Weftminfter-fchool, al- 
though he.could ill afford it. ‘The boy was there immediately 
taken notice of, upon examination. Although a mere ftranger, 
he was by pure merit elected a King’s fcholar. It is true their 
maintenance falls fomething fhort ;—-the Dr. was then fo poor 
that he could not add fourteen pounds a year, to enable the boy 
to finifh the year ; which, if he had done, he would have been 
removed to an higher clafs, and, in another year, would have 
been /ped off (that is the phrafe) to a fellowfhip in Oxford or 
Cambridge. But the doétor was forced to recall him to Dublin, 
and had friends in our Univerfity to fend him there, where he 


* If Dr. Sheridan’s colleAion were as valuable as his friend the 
Dean here intimates, it is ftrange that his fon, the celebrated a@tur, 
hath never yet committed them to the prefs, 
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hath been chofen of the foundation; and, I think, hath gotten 
an exhibition, and defigns to ftand for a fellowfhip.’ ~ | 
20. * The Hiftory of the Second Solomon, 1729.’ - The 
Dean, here, gives a very humorous account of his friend Dr, 
Sheridan, whofe indolence and indifcretions were continual fub- 
jeéts for the exercife of our Author’s fatirical talent. He alfo falls 
moft outrageoufly on the character of the Doétor’s wife; whom 
he defcribes in the following fevere terms: her character, fays 
he, is this: * Her perfon is Teteftably difagreeable ; a moft filthy 
flut; lazy and flothful, and luxurious, ill-natured, envious, fuf- 
picious ; a fcold, expenfive on herfelf, covetous to others; fhe 
takes thieves and whores, for cheapnefs, to be her fervants, and 
turns them off every week : pofitive, infolent, an ignorant, prat- 
ing, overweening fool; a lover of the dirtieft, meaneft com- 
pany.’—In another place, he fays, * fhe was, in every regard, 
except gallantry, (which no creature would attempt) the mo 
difagreeable beaft in Europe.’ ; 
[The remainder of our Account of thefe Pofthumous Pieces, may be 
expected tn our next. | G 
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Art. 8. 4 Vindication of the Moral Charaéter of the Apofile Paul, 
Jrom the Charge of Infincerity and Hypocrify brought againft it by 
Lord Belingbroke, Dr. Middleton, and others. Shewing at thé 
ume time, from his Example compared with that of our Lord, — 
‘and the other Apofiles, the true and proper Meafures to be taken 
for the Converfion of the Fews. By Caleb Jeacocke. 8vo. 
rs. Flexney. | 


H¥ late Lord Bolingbroke’s charge againft St. Paul, is thus cited 

by Mr. Jeacocke *, from the fecond Vol. of his pofthumous works, 

» 31g. * Peter, fays his Lordthip, converfed and eat with the Gentiles at 
Antioch, till the atrival of certain Jews made him feparate himfelf from 
the former, fearing them which were of the circumcifion ; and Paul, who 
reproached this prince of the apoftles fo harfhly for his hy pocrify, if he did 
not diffemble to the elders the doctrine he taught to the Gentiles, did at 
leaft diflemble fo far to the public, when he came to Jerufalem, and 
joined in the moft folemn aét that the moft rigid obfervers of the law 
could perform, as to exprefs a zeal for obfervances he did not much 


_ 





os 


* ‘This Mr. Jeacocke is, if we miftake not, that remarkable perion 
who, for many years, was prefident of the Robin-Hood Society ;. and 
much applauded by thofe who only knew him under the denomination 
of the Baker, We have beon informed that he is now in the commiffion 
for the Peace,» 

value, 
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value, and for a lew he thought abrogated: for that was the cafe, and 


she doétrine is inculcated throughout his Epiftles, In fhort, he carried. 


his indulgence fo far, or he diffembled fo far, that he became as a Jew 
to the Jews, that he might gain the Jews, and to them that are without 
the law, that is, to the Gentiles, as without law, that he might gain 
them too. We have his own words for this, and he boatts of it.” 

‘ Again, page 347. Note—‘ St. Paul, inftead of grafting Chrif- 
tianity on Judaifm, infifted on an entire abolition of the latter; to whi¢h 
however he had conformed moft hypocritically on more occafions than 

“ 

Dr. Middleton’s objettion is extrafted from his ‘ Curfory Refleétions 
on the Difpute or Diffention which happened at Antioch, between the 
Apoftles Peter and Paul ;’—in thefe words: “* Paul, the apoftle of the 
Gentiles, and, by that charafter, the more engaged to vindicate theit 
liberty, knowing Peter's fentiments on this queftion (who he fays in the 


foregoing paragraph, was clearly convinced that the ceremonies of the — 


law were fuperceded and abolifhed by the difpenfation of the gofpel) to 
be really the fame with his own, was fo {candalized at his diffimulation, 
that he could not abftain from reproaching him very feverely for it in 
public; yet, when it came afterwards to his own turn to be alarmed 
with the apprehenfion of danger from the fame quarter, he was content 
to comply and diffemble too, and in order to pacify the Jews, affected a 
zeal for their legal rites and obfervances, by the Advice of Jamies, who 
then prefided in the church of Jerufalem.”-~—And again, ‘* Paul had 
carried his zeal for Thriftian liberty fo far, and declared himfelf every 
where fo round!y againft the ceremonies of the law, both by preaching 
and writing; that when he was driven afterwards to a change of con- 


du&t, his diffimuiation proved too late, and inftead of pacifying the 


Jews, provoked them only the more,” 

From thefe charges of hypocritical temporizing, Mr. Jeacocke andere 
takes to vindicate the apoftie of the Gentiles; and his arguments de- 
ferve to be attended to; but at the fame time, we are forry to fee Paul 
defended at the expence of poor Peter : whofe fincerity is thus called in 
queftion. * Peter,’ fays our Author, “ in his difcuffion of this queiiion,’ 
{Whether the Gentiles, on their becoming Chriltians, fhould ‘conform 
to the law of Mofes?] .‘ was evidently of the fame opinion with the 
apoftle Paul, and the reft of the aflembly ; and upon going afterwards 
to Antioch, he entered into the greatelt intimacy with the believing 
Gentiles, by converfing and eating with them as brethyen. But when 
fome zealous Chriftian Jews, who were otherwife minded, came down 
to Antioch, he fearing their refentment fo? thus freely converfing with 


uncircumcifed Gentiles (though believers) withdrew himfelf, contrary to _ 


the judgment of his own mind, and broke off that fellowfhip with the 
Gentiles, which he had before maintained.—Which behaviour created 
great uneafinefs, and was the ground of diffention and feparation among 
the difciples of Chrift, having a direét tendency to lead thefe Gentiles to 
queftion, whether their belief and profeffion of Chriftianity would be 
available to obtain the favour of God, unlefs they were circumcifed? For 
this inconfiftency of condué.in Peter, firft converfing intimately with 
them, and then forfaking them without any juft caufe, Paul, who had 
more refpect and concern for the truth of the gofpel than the power of 
men, freely reproved him, and withftood him to the face, for as he fays 
plainly, «* he was to be blamed.” 

M 3 We 
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We fhall not, enter into any difpute with our Author, whether Sp 
Pavel or St. Peter were the moft chargeable with temporizing abd trim: 
ming, in order to pleafe and humour the Chriftian Jews, Every judi: 
cious friend to the Chriftian religion will, we imagine, deém it moft 
prudent to let the apoftolical diffentions reft, in that peace into which 
they happily fubfided, above fixteen hundred years ago, 

Mr.-Jeacocke is at great pains to evince, from St. Paul's writings, that 
it was, by.no means the apoftle’s defign, to prove the abolition of the 
Mofaic inftitution. neceffary, in order to eltablifh the Chriftian difpens 
fation. The converted Jews wére to be fo far Jews fill, that they were 
¢ not to defire to forfake the law of Mofes, and to get the mark of cire 
comcifion out of their flefh;’ neither on the other hand, weré * the 
Gentiles to imagine, that in order to be difciples of Chrift, they muft bei 
come Jews, and be circumcifed.’? In fhort, our Author is of opinion; 
{and he thinks his opinion flands confirmed, not only by the example 
and doctrine of St. Paul, but alfo bythe authority of our Lord, his 
apoftles, and the firft ages of Chriftianity) that if a Jew fhould be profe. 
lyted to,Chriftianity, at this time, ‘ the law of Mofes would, neverthe- 
Jefs, have an obligatory force upon him.’ Our Lord, adds he, inftead 
of repealing the law, confidered himfelf as a Jew, and as fuch complied 
with the cuftoms and law of Mofes. And the apoftles, he continues, 
in another place, ‘ trod faithfully in the tteps of their bleffed mafter, and 
conformed to.the ancient religion of their fathers, continuing to obferve 
and keep the laws and cuftoms of Mofes. Seejng, therefore, that 
neither our Lord, not any of his apoftles, required the Jews, upon 
their believing in him, to forfake the law of Mofes, Mr. Jeaedeke 








thinks he may. venture to. affirm, ‘that no other perfon can have’ an 


authority at this time to require it, And hence he concludes, that if 
we would treat the Jews ‘ with that moderation and benevolence, which 
are due to our fellow-creatures, and which the gofpel itfelf requires ; if 
the teachers and propagators of Chriflianity, of every denomination, 
fhould entertain this fentiment, and allow the fame liberty to that people, 


which our Lord and his apofiles allowed, namely, that if they would; 


on believing in hin, be baptized, and partake of the memorial of ‘his 
death in the facrament, they might continue to obferve their ‘own cul 
toms ; the great flumbling-block to their embracing’ the gofpel would be 
removed ;.the partition wall between the Jews and Chrtftians would be 
taken; away; a general converfion to Chrittianity might be expected’; 
and conlequently the prophefies would be daily drawing nearer and 
nearer to their accomplifhment.’ Kites) SH neat 
Mr. Jeacocke declares himfelf fenfible that the ‘notion here advanced 
will have popular prejudice and: long eftablifhed opinion to encounter 


,with, and that much oppofition may be expected; but “he affures his 
-yeaders, that his determtation “is, not to enter into any controverfy on | 


this topic :—-which we are.very glad to hear,—for, were a conteft to arife 
on the fubje&; as warm-and as diffufive as that occafioned by Middle- 
ton’s Engurry concerning the Miraculo.s Powers, Se. the poor Reviewers 
would have a woeful time of it. : 3 oi *_angie* 
Art..9. Brief Animadverfions on feme Paffaces in the Eleven Letters 

to the Rev, Mr. fohn iefley, jufd pudiifhed' under the Name of 

the late Riv. Mr. “Fames Hervey. By a fincere Friend to the 
true Religion of Jefus Chrift. 8vo. 6d, J. Payne 
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By our Animadverter’s expreffion—‘ juft publifhed * under the nzme 
of, &c. the Reader who might chance to proceed no further than his 
title-page, would be apt to conclude, that he (the Author of thefe ani- 
madverfions) did not look upon the eleven letters, as really the product of 
the late Mr. Hervey’s pen. ‘This, however, is not the cafe; there is 
not the leaft room to fufpe& their authenticity ; nor does the Animad- 
verter fuppofe them not to be genuine. It is from his laudable tender- 
ne(s for Mr. Hervey’s memory, and his juft abhorrence of fome tenets 
contained in thofe letters, that he feems willing to take advantage of 
their being a pofthamous publication, and that too, contrary to Mr. 
Hervey’s dying requeft ; in order to reprefent the book in queftion as 
being in fome fenfe, not altogether the work of fo pious and well- 
meaning a writer. ‘ Mr. Hervey, fays he, is not the firt perfon who 
has faffered by the imprudent efteem of friends, Contrary to his dying 
requeft, this anfwer was not deftroyed, but put into the hands of many. 
_ (No wonder, therefore, that a furreptitious copy of it, as the Editor tells 
us, appeared in print. This (continues our Animadverter) is made the 
reafon for fending into the world the prefent piece ; which, fuppofing it 
{the book] to be genuine, certainly reflects the higheft difcredit on Mr, 
Hervey’s memory ; and which, if it be not genuine, but poifoned by 
the infectious pen of a Cudworth+ (as perhaps thofe who love Mr. 
Hervey beft, would rather chufe to believe) it is a dreadful refle&ion, 
that the popular name of fo worthy a man fhould be.made the vehicle to 
convey fuch truly pernicious fentiments.’ 

To prove that Hervey’s Eleven Letters to Wefley, really are the ve- 
hicle through which the moft pernicious fentiments are conveyed to the 
public, our Author has here colleéted a number of paflages fiom thote 
Jetters, fome of which are indeed fraught with fach doétrines as are 
truly a moft fcandalous perverfion of the Chriftian religion. . What will 
the fober-minded judicious reader fay to the following ? 

“« This guilt [of fin} our Lord fo truly bore, that he was no lefs 
liable to the arreft of juftice and the infli€tion of vengeance, than if he 
himfelf had committed the moft enormous crimes. He bore the fits 
—therefore he felt what thofe wretched fouls endure, who die in their 
iniquities ; his eternal father forfook him, and hid his face from him, 
as from an abominable obje@ This renders our Saviour’s propitiation 
great, wonderful, and glorious. Believing this, we Lave nothing to fear : 
nothing remains to be laid to our charge by the righteous judge."’ Herwey, 
p. 16, 17. “Ot WY 

‘ Is it poflible, fays our Animadverter, on this paflage, that any f- 
rious mind can attend to the above particulars without being*filled with 
Indignation ? Did the greatnefs of our Saviour’s propitiation confift in 
his feeling thofe agomies of defpair which are endured by damned 
{pirits, and in being detefted and abhorred by his father? God foibid ! 
What can be more horrible than to imagine this ? If ** we have norhing 
to fear, Fc.” there cannot be the lJeaft reafon that. we fhould ever im- 
plore the forgivenefs of our fins, or concern ourfelves to avoid them.’ 

The above. cited paffages may ferve as fpecimens both of the abfurd 


* See Rev. for Feb, laft, p. 148. | + Beda 
Tt We have frequently met with this name, in the lift of modern fa- 
Ratics, 
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do@rines contained in the letters, (a confiderable variety of which may 
be found in this pamphlet) and of our Aythor’s manner of animadvert- 
ing on them. We fhall therefore conclude the article with a fhort ex. 
traét from his introduétion: which will not be deemed unfeafonable, by 
fuch of our Readers as are acquainted with the furprizing progrefs which 
fanaticifm hath lately made among us. ‘ We earneftly requeft, not 
the admirers of Mr. Hervey only, but fuch as are fond to hear opinions — 
of this fort delivered from the pulpit, (from whence we are forry to find 
they are now too frequently delivered) we requeft them to afk their own 
hearts in fincerity, Whether they can conceive it poflible, that the eter. 
nal Son of the moft holy God, could have eftablifhed a religion which 
dire&tly tends to remove all the obligations of virtue, piety, and truth, 
and to introduce the moft fhocking licentioufnefs in life and pra€tice ? 
That fuch is the confequence of that perverfion of the Chriftian religion 
marked out in the following pages, is not to be doubted; fince, if there 
was a necefiity, the writer of this could eafily produce many ftrenuous, 
and, as they would be thought, moft 4o/y @:/ciples of this doétrine, guilty 
of fuch prattices as are a difgrace to human natore, and as would totally 
overthrow the foundations of fociety, if generally inculcated and em. 
braced." Who or what are the men here glanced at, we are not 
informed ; but it is not improbable that our Author may have fufficient 
grounds for what he has faid: it being very natural for fuch tenets as 
are here exploded, not only to deprive thofe who efpoufe them, of all 
the benign influences of genuine piety, but alfo to loofe them from the 
common Obligations of morality. 

We cannot, bowever, take leave of this little well-meant tra&, with- 
put noticing one paffage, which feems to require explanation. ‘ It iga 
great pity, fays our Author, and a fad mark of our declenfion from the 
fpirit of our forefathers, that books containing fuch deftructive notions, 
are fuffered to be publifhed without proper animadverfion.’?———3— What 








~ does the Author mean by the /pirit of our forefathers, and by praper ani- 


madverfion ? We know that the fpirit of our forefathers, with refpeé to 
freedom of thinking, fpeaking, or writing, was often a very narrow and 
perfecuting {pirit. This fpirit, God be praifed! has been pretty well 
Jaid ; and we hope the fenfible Writer of this pamphlet would not with 
10 conjure it up again:—and as to proper animadverfion, if he means 
any other kind of animadverfion than fuch as he hath himfelf here be- 
ftowed upon Mr. Hervey, (a little wholefome pen-and-ink caftigation) 
we are very forry for it. We have had enough, furely, and more 
than enough, of perfecution for fentimental differences; and we hope 
there is an end of ail fuch popifh, tyrannjcal, ftar-chamber practice in 
this nation : for, wicked as the principles of our antinomians, and fome 
other modern feftaries, may be deemed, they are innocent and harmlefs, 
compared with fuch modes of aximadver/ioy as occafioned the fentence of 
condemnation to be pafied on the writings of the immortal Locke, and 
conduéted the truly noble and amiable Sipney to the {caffold, 


Art. 10. The Plain Man’s Guide to the True Church: or an Expe- 
ition of the oth Article of the Apofile’s Creed: viz. The Holy Cg- 
thelic Church, the Communion of Saints. 8vo. 1s. Oven. 


"The church to which the readers of this tr2@ are guided, is the church 
2, , . co 
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of England, as by law eftablifhed. ‘The Author is thoroughly orthodox, 
a ftriét trinitarian, and a zealous maintainer of the divine inftitution of 
epifcopacy. -No church, he fays, can be reputed true, proper, perfect 
churches, nor can be exempted from the guilt of notorious and inex- 
cufable {chifm ; that refufes epifcopal government, where it may be had, 
and where it is duly eftablifhed.—This point we leave to be fettled, at 
leifure, between this anonymous Author and the di/enting gentleman to 
‘whom the public is indebted for the next-mentioned performance. '~ 


Art. 11. Epifcopacy. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Fofter, the Author 
of a late Pamphlet, entitled, * Two Letters from a late Diffenting 
Teacher ; with an Anfwer to the former, and Animadverfions on 


the latter.” By Thomas Howe. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 


We flightly mentioned Mr. Fotter’s performance, in our Review for 
July 1764, p.-73. To enter more into the merits of Mr. Howe’s Re- 
ply, might be deemed unfair ; and therefore we fhall only fay, that the 
‘prefent letter to Mr. F. contains a notable defence of the Diffenters, with 
regard to their rejection of the epifcopal {cheme. 


Art. 12. 4 -Letter to the Fews; wherein their religious Syftem is 
confuted ; the Reafon affigned ee their being fo long excluded from 
the Land of Canaan; and a Method pointed out, through the Ob- 
fervance whereof, they may be infallibly affured of being reftorell. 
To which is added, a feafonable Admonition te the Public. .By 
Thomas Goddard, A.M. 8vo, 6d. Baldwin. | 


The Jews have Mofes and the prophets : if they hear not them, neith 
will they be perfuaded—by Thomas Goddard, | 


Art. 13. An Antidote for the Rifing-age, againf? Sceptici{m and In- 
fideltty, Being a collective View of the Argument in Proof of a 
divine Revelation. In a Series of Epifiles from Credens to Stepe 


ticus. Y2mo, 2s, Longman. 


Rather an antidote againft popery, than againft fcepticifm. It fs 
true, the Author does not entirely overlook the infidels, but he feems to 
be not half fo: much’ at enmity with them, as he is with the papifts. 
Indeed, he looks upon the church of Rome, and we believe very juftly, 
. asthe great nurfing-mother of infidelity ; and therefore, his main view 
is, firft, to demolifh her. In proportion, fays he, as the French, Ita- 
lians, or other catholics, make ufe of their reafon, and venture to judge 
for themfelves of the nature of evidence, popery cannot do otherwife 
than become the fubjeét of ridicule ; infomuch that in what degree foever 
they may have been led, by that fuperftition, to entertain contemptyous 
opinions either of the Jewifh or Chriftian revelation, it could only be 
occafioned by thofe mifreprefentations which have been given of them ny 
popery.—T here is no doubt a great deal of truth in this remark ; whi 
| be extended to fome other denominations of Chriftians. 

here is, however, nothing very extraordinary in thefe letters, which 

are ftrangely eked out with quotations from various un-named writers. 
The good intention of the Authof is what. he is chiefly to be commended 
for. We muft alfo acknowledge the candor of his difpofition ; a 
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the friendly regard which he expreffes for the free and rational exercife 
of the human underftanding, on religious fubjects. 


Art. 3 j. Epifiola ad Doétiffimum Virum Robertum Lowthium, 
S.7.P. In qua nonnulla, que ad nupere fue de Sacra Hi- 
braorum Poeft Praleétionum Editionis calcem habet, expenduntur, - 
A ‘Thoma Edwards, A. M. Aul. Clar, Cantab. nuper Socio, 
Svo. 1s. Hooper. 


This letter contains fome obfervations on what Dr. Lowth has ad- 
vanced, in the fecond edition of his Przleétions, in regard to Bifhop 
Hare’s hypothefis concerning the Hebrew poetry, which Mr. Edwards 
calls a happy difcovery, and which he endeavours to defend. Ag to 
the merit and value of the difcovery, the learned, in general,. are 
pretty well agreed; and as to our Author's manner, our Readers may 


judge-of it from the following {pecimens : 


« —Frivola prorfus et futilia profers, vir doétiffime, et te indigng, 
Inanem eorum, quz in prima editione contra metricam Harianam difle- 
rueras, repetitionem leétoribus tuis propinas : objectiones, nimirum, qui- 
bus jam fatis, nifi omnia me fallunt, in meis prolegomenis refponfum 
erat, denxo in medio ponis, et ad navfeam ufqueiteras.’ 

€ ——Profecto vix a me impetrare poflum ut non putem, te a metrica 
Hariana animo jam olim abhorruiffe, eamque adeo quo jure quaque in- 
juria damnare et peffundare tibi decretum effe.’ \ 

‘ —Quoufque tandem, vir doctiflime, pesitione principii nos obtundes, 
et Crambe tua ad naufeam uflque repetita mifercs occides ?” 

* -—Verum, ut vides, cum animo ftatutum habes viam, quam infti- 
tuifti, tenere; hoceft, quod non probe expendifti, neque adeo {fatis in- 


_telligis, oppugnare ; 


Servatur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto procefferat, et fibi conftat.’ 


6 —Sed apage petitionem principii! jum diu mihi naufeam creat.’ R 
— ‘ 





Art. tf. 4 Harmony of the Four Gofpels, fo far as relateth to the 


Hiftory A our Saviour’s Refurrection, with a Commentary. and 
Notes. By Richard Parry, D.D. 4to, xs. Whifton. 


The Hiftory of our Saviour’s refurre€tion having been ftrangely em- 
‘barraffeé, both by friends and enemies, Dr. Parry thinks it neither un- 


“feafonable nor unneceffary to-review it ; in order, if pofiible, he fays, to 


fatisfy the one, and to filence the other. And for this purpofe, litte 
‘more is requifite, he apprehends, than to lay before the Reader, at one 


“view, the feveral accounts of this important tranfaétion, as we find it re- 
‘corded by the Four Evangelifts. This he does by dividing the page into 
“four columns, and afligning a feparate column to what is faid upon the 
Wubje& by each Evangelift, = rill 


According to his Harmony, the whole evangelical account of our Sa- 
viour’s refurreCiion, he tells us, is plain and eafy ; the feveral narrations are 
perfeétly confiftent with each other, and every fubfequent relation naiu- 
rally arifeth from the omen tate aye. S , 

The ‘Harmony is followed by a Commentary, wherein the Doétor 
gives the hiftory of the refurrection in one continued narration, ir. 
| clofe 
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clofe of which he confiders an objection, that may be drawn from St. 
Matthew, to the uniform faith of the apofiles. It‘is in his account of 
«the appearance in Galilee, where, having told us, that the sELevEen jaw 
Fefus, and worfhipped hia, he immediately addeth, of d.cdisacvan, which 
our tranflators, the Doftor fays, have very improperly rendered, sur 
fame, that is, fome of the eleven, doubted. Ch. xxviii. 16,.17, If the 
article 3: was away, we are told, there would be no difficulty; the 
conitruction being, Kas sovres avtov of edicacay, wpoosxuncay avty. Why 
then fhould that harmlefs particle, he afks, which is fo frequently pleo- 
naftical, occafion any ?—After producing feveral paflages, where the 
particle 3: is pleonaftical, he tells us, that the :paffage im St. Matthew 
may be thus rendered :—When they (the eleven) who Hap doubted, (of 
his refurrection) jaw him, they nvorfbipped him, ; 
~ The Commentary is followed by Notes, which the Door introduceth 
thuse———‘ If, notwithftanding the foregoing Harmony. and. Commen- 
tary, any doubt fhould ftill remain in the reader’s mind, he may _pof- 
fibly find a folution in the Notes. But he muit not expe&t from me a 
particalar refutation of fuch convict impertinescies, as @iferences under 
the name of incon/iftencies, and variations under the. name of contradic. 
tions. Every thing, however, that feemeth to have the appearance of a 
real difficulty, fhall be fully and impartially confidered.’ 
| We thall only add, that the judicious Reader will find fomejaft and 
pertinent criticifms in the Notes, but nothing that is new, 


PozrurTicad R 


Art. 1f. Political Logic difplayed: Or, a Key to the Thoughts on 
 Givil Liberty, Licentioufnefs, and Faction.  B3vo. 15, 6d. 
Newbery. — j os 
Mr. Pope, in his Effay on Criticifm, obferves, that there are certain 
writers, who, = | oF a ' 
a Having ftore of wit 
Yet want as much again to manage if, 


The Author of the pamphlet before us appears to be one of this ftamp ; 
his wittici{ms and criticifms being {0 prepofteroufly. ‘blended together, ~ 
that it is with difficulty the Reader can diftinguifh when hes in jeft or in 
earneft, ferious or comical, or even hisown thoughts from thofe of his 
opponent. From his title-page we are led to expect a.key to Dr. 
Brown’s Political Cabinet: on lodking farther, however, we find that 
he hath either broke this pretended key in the lock, or {0 entangled it 
in the multiplicity’and tortuofity of the various wards, as’not to'beable 
to open the door or pet his key faitly out again. Ina word, this Anta- 
gonift feems much'too young and unéxperienced to éncounter fo prac- 
tifed a veteran‘as Dr. Brown. © Fle hath one advantage indeed, which 
redounds however ‘but little to his honour, and tliis i’, the DoGor's 
having been ‘already fo heartily mauled by others. “There ‘is yer after 
all, one thing 'more to be confidered, viz. ‘the faperior force of the Efti- 
mator to withftand the attacks of his adverfaries, ‘Not that ceither:his 
ability to offend others, or defend himfelf,’ is the formidable: part.of his 
character; but the patience, the perfeverance, the. happy indifference 
with which he hath learned to bear a beating, as effectually bafle the 


defions of his opponents, as if he were clad in an iron doublet. It is 
: ) doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs the confcioufnels of this, his forte, that makes him lay himfelf 
fo notorioufly open: for to thofe who can fo magnanimoufly fupport a 
defeat, it is of little confequence who gets the victory. K-n. 


Art. ip. A Dialogue in the Eljfian Fields, between two D-k-s, 
Folio. 6d. Hooper. 


The Dukes here meant, are their late Graces of Dev-n—re and 
B-leen ; who are both reprefented as owning themfelves to have been 
the dupes of party and faction. The pamphlet is a very infignificant 
performance. . 


Art. 1f. 4 Letter to the E— of B—. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


Arraighs the political condué of his lordfhip ; fets forth the odium of 
being a favourite, and concludes with the following piece of advice : 
'« If any thing contained within thefe fheets, my Lord, fhould be fo 
fortunate to ftir within your breaft fome faint emotion, whether of re- 
‘morfe, fear, fhame, or a fenfation compounded perhaps of all toge- 
ther ; cherifh, my Lord, the gracious inftinét; ripen it into virtue, and 


‘endeavour, in fome meafure, to repair the injuries you have done your 


country, by voluntarily abfenting yourfelf from it for ever.’ 


PoETICAL. 


Art. if. Churchill, an Elegy. Briftol, printed by S. Farley ; 
and fold by Baldwin, in London. 4to. 6d. 


Sweet, Pen, Quill, Liberty, 
Wit. Again. Feel. He. 


The above are frecimens of this Author’s rhimes: we have obferved 
nothing more remarkable in his poem. 


Art. 1f- The Will of a certain Northern Vicar : Carefully copied 
from the Original, depofited in his cwn Cabinet at N——— 
uponTIT——. 4to. 6d. Bunce. 


__ Here are rhimes and couplets infinitely tranfcending any contained-in 
the foregoing elegy : 


Paper, Author, ' Sauce, 
Vicar. Barter. Farce. 
Vicar, Wealth, Optics, 
Parker. Myfelf. Cauttics. 


With many others, equally curious. Perhaps the Aumoureus Author 
thought fuch barbarifms allowable in a burlefque performance ; but we 
fhould imagine, them intolerable to every ear accuftomed to harmony. 
If a writer profeffes to entertain his readers with rhime, he fhould, cer- 


.tainly, give them rhimes; and not couple his lines with words that 


have no fimilarity of found. Such ridiculous verfe-tagging,, reminds us 
of the publican who, fucceeding another, that had kept the fign of the 
Robin Hood, to which had been affixed a proper rhime taken from yeomen 
goed; thus altered the couplet : ) : 


Since Robin Hood is dead and gone, 
Come in, and drink with—Simon el fer. 
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As to the defign of this pamphlet, entitled Te Will of a certain Nor- 
thern Vicar, we know nothing of the perfon here attempted to be held 
up to public ridicule. The laft paragraph will let our Readers as much 
into the fecret as we have been from a perufal of the whole; 


But as toall my ftock of wealth, 
By G--, I'd keep that to m/e/fi— 
Sign’d, feal’d, deliver’, in SIXT Y-ONE. 
By me, the Vicar of B-d---g--7. 


B-d---g--n is, probably, fome vicarage in the neighbourhood of News 
caltle upon Tyne. 


Art. ad). An Ode te the People of England. 4to. 6d. Longford. 


The common- place objection againft the new miniltry, as, that ‘it is 
compofed of young, inexperienced men,’ with other depreciating cir« 
cumftances, are here thrown into the form of an ode; and the ftanzas 
are {mart enough : as for example: 


See here a knave, and there a fool, 
With many a boy, juft come from fchool, 
Grim fages old as Priam ; 
A motly tribe, you'll fay to rule, 
The beft of them, to B— a tool, 
Or fame doth much belye ’em. 


This, however, is rather abu/é than wit; and merits only cudgel- 
criticifm. 








MIscELLANEOUWS. 


Art. of The Chinefe Spy, or Emiffary from the Court of Pekin, 
commiffioned to examine into the prefent State of Europe. 6 Vols. 


12mo. 18s. Bladon. 


Having offered our opinion of this work in general, on the appear- 
ance of the French original *, there remains nothing for us to fay far- 
ther on the fubjeét, than to give our Readers fome fpecimen of the 
tranflation ; which is fall as {piritlefs and inelegant as the original is 
quaint and infignificant. It muft be owned, indeed, that the pertnefs 
and vivacity of ftyle in the French feemed better adapted to the fuper- 
ficial, common:place fentiments of the work, than the dullnefs and fri- 
gidity of expreflion, generally made ufe of by the Tranflator, 

In Letter 56 of the third volume, our fuppofed emiffary gives the 
following account of Purgatory : tay 

‘ ‘There was formerly a terrible circumftance in the Chriftian religion. 
Believers, who had finned, though but flightly, were condemned to 
tternal burnings: this was very hard for thofe who had not finned on 
purpofe. After many deliberations, about an expedient for preventin 
fach numbers of well-meaning finners from being hurled down to hell 
for ever, purgatory was hit on. , 

‘ I with 1 could explain to you what this fame purgatory is. The 
Europeans, who are full of fictions in all things, have a fable of the 


._ 





_— 


* See our Appendix to Review, Vol. XXXI. p. 534. 
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river called Lethe, the water of which makes one forget every thing 
that is paft.. Now purgatory is a kind of river Lethe ; "God forgets 
that he was offended, and expunges his juftice. Purgatory may be alfg 
looked.on as a proteft for finners againit the power of the devil. 

‘ It is very hot in purgatory, but far leis than in hell. Its flames 
burn, but without confuming ; they are only of a purifying quality. At 
the end of fome centuries, the finner comes out as clear as cryftal, 
and goes and takes his feat in heaven, as if nothing had been the 
matter. 

* Chriftianity has fcarce a projet which comes up to this: at the end 
ef the world, God would otherwife have been almoft alone im paradife; 
whereas purgatory is continually fupplying it with elect. 

* It is pity fuch a glorious plan fhould have any thing mercenary in 
it; but purgatory muft be purchafed ; and the bonzes and ecclefialtical 
mandarins have fet two prices: they, who are afraid of being burnt, 
buy it outright, and are releafed almoft in an infiant; but to go thug 
direGtly to heaven, with only being finged in their flight through Pur. 
gatory, requires a large fum: I have been told, that fome half-reprobate 
Chrillians have paid above fifty thoufand tacls to redeem themfelves 
from thefe purifying flames. 

© As to thofe who cannot purchafe a deliverance, they quietly broil 
from generation to generation. 

‘ Not a few European philofophers have reprefented riches as of 
little or no value; but it muft be owned, that the inflitution of purga- 
tory has made them good for fomething. me 
~.* Every body is a-gainer in this market. Continual colleétions are 
making for the fouls in purgatory; and thofe Chriftians who fide with 
the pope, are continually giving alms. Boxesfet up for this purpofe 
fill every day; but the fouls in purgatory fee little of the money, 
Laftly, pagods, from being very poor, fince the invention of purgatory, 
are grown exceflively opulent. 

* This inftitution, however, is only for venial fins; had a purgatory 

been likewife erected for the mortal, it would then have been a good thing 
to be achriflian. Such an inftitution is a rare encouragement for the 
finuers of this fect. What matters it to offend the Supreme Being? 
Money will keep one from going to hell. 
_ © Perhaps, there are not in the world greater calculators than the Eu- 
ropeans. I have been told of a computation, containing the number of 
fouls refcued from the flames of purgatory fince the inflitution thereof : 
the number is immenfe, and confifts of Chriftians of all ranks, callings, 
and conditions, except popes, except kings, except minifters of ftate, 
except monks, except financiers, except devotees; all thefe folks go dis 
retly to hell.” 

Our Readers will doubtlefs conceive the fubje& of the above letter, 
to be a very trite object of fatire; they may find, in thefe fix volumes, 
neverthelefs, many more that are equally hackneyed and unimportant. 


K-n-k 
3 Art. op. The Geography and Hiftory of England: Done in the 


Manner of Gordon's and Saimon’s Geographical Grammars. In 

+ Two Parts. In the Firft Part, each County is confidered under 
. the following Heads.:—Lhe Name, Situation, Air, Soil, Common 
. , ' Gitiely 
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dities, Rivers, Chief Towns, Neblemen’s Seats, Curiofities, Re- 
markable Perfons, ‘Sc. To the whole is prefixed, a compleat Map, 
from the late/t Obfervations ; fhewing the chief Towns, Rivers, 
and Roads, both direét and acrofs. Alfo, a Separate Map a) the 
Roads, of the Channel, and a Plan of London. The Second Part 

- contains, a Concife Hiftory of England; or, the Revolutions o 
the Britifh Conftitution. And, by way of Intreduétion to the 
whole, a clear and diftinét View of our Conftitution, and every 
Branch of the Legiflature. 8vo. 6s. Dodftey. 


_ This is a new edition of the work entitled Te Geography of England, 
firft publifhed by Mr. Dodfley, about 20 years ago. he work, as we 
are informed, for we have not the firft edition at hand, is now improved 
in refpect of the maps; and the concife Hiftory of England, in the fe- 
cond part, is faid to be entirely new. It is carried down to the death 
of Will. IIT. and is written with fome degree of elegance, but with 
more precipitance than correéinefs. 


‘ 


Art. 24% Some Particulars relative to the Difcovery of the Longi- 
' tude; mentioning feveral foreign Premiums, and exaétly narrating 
' the Particulars of the Britifh Aéts of Parliament, refpecting that 
| Mffair. With a Lift of the prefent Commiffioners, ce. 8vo 

1s. Burnet. , 

The above title is abundantly fufficient to inform the Reader what ke 
may expect to meet with in this pamphlet, which.does not however ap- 
pear to be the production of a very matterly hand. yn 





— 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


E take in good part the letter figned Philalethe:, dated from 
Tamworth, Fune 8th, and a more early notice would have beea 

taken of it, but that the gentleman, to whofe province it more imme- 
diately belonged, has for fome time been abfent upon a journey. 
Mr, Bulkley, in his Occonomy of the Gefpel, fays, ‘ The death of Chrift 
was aclear, authentic, public, and moft awful declaration of the divine 
difpleafure againft fin; and defigned in the wifdom of divine providence 
to be an everlafting memorial of it.’ In our Review for laft April, 
p. 261, animadverting upon the chapter of Chriff’s Atonement, we took 








the liberty to fay, ¢ that we did not remember any one paflage in the 


New Teftament that declares this to be the end or intention of the death 
of Chrift; and tho’ this notion had been often advanced, by thofe who 
are efteemed rational divines, we confidered it as no more than an hypo- 
thefis to throw a veil over the difficulties which attend this fubje&.’ 
This, it feems, hath given great offence to our Correfpondent, om ac- 
count, he fays, of the many great names it afperfes; and is a remark that 
ought not to have been made without many and clear conviflions of its truth. 
—————After all the veneration that is due to the many refpectable 
names, which the Letter-writer hath in his view, we prefume we are 





‘not to be cenfured for paying a greater veneration to truth, than to their 


authority : we think the remark was not made without clear conviétion 
of 
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of its truth, and was the refult of careful examination; at leaft nothing 
that our Correfpondent hath faid, hath, as yet, had weight enough with 
us, to induce us to alter our opinion. He fays, the death of Chrif 
was intended to reconcile finful man to God; now where there is no difplia- 
Sure conceived, there can be no need of reconciliation ; therefore the death of 
Chrift was a clear, authentic, public and moft awful declaration of the dj. 
wine difpleafure againft fin. , 
It will be readily allowed that the divine difpleafure againft fin, in the 
way of reafoning and inference, may be deduced with great probability, 
from the death of Chriit: and fo it may in general from his manifef. 
tation in the world; from the doétrines he taught, and from the high 
offices he fuftained, as the prophet and meflenger of God. The fame 





might likewife be deduced from the inftitution of the law of Mofes;. 


from the conftitution of the human mind ; from our natural approbation 
of virtue, and difapprobation of vice ; from the natural confequences of 
virtue and vice in the prefent wor'd, and indeed from all the difpenfations 
of the providence of God, which have the interefts of virtue and religion 
for their objet. But we apprehend there is a very material difference 
between a dirc@ and pofttive declaration and a probable deducible confey 
quence: from the death of Chrift we may deduce an excellent argument 
for the divine difpleafure againft fin: but it doth not from hence follow 
that a declaration of this was the principal and u/timate intention of God 
in the death of his Son. | 

But, to put the matter out of debate, the Writer produces a text, which, 
he apprehends, exprefsly declares this to be the erd and intention of the 
death of Chrift, viz, Rom. viii. 3. For what the law could not do in thad 
it was weak through the fief, God fending his own Son in the likenefs of 
finful fifo, and for fin, condemned fin in the flesh; and then afks with great 
confidence, what can the firong word Kailexpwe be, but an awful declara- 
tion of the divine difpleafure againft fin, by the miffion and death of Fefus 
Chrift ? 

Conféquintil it may be; but poftively and dire&ly by no means? 
for the obvious intention of the apoftle, in this place, is to affert the 
fuperior efficacy of the Chriftian inftitution above the law of Mofes, in 
deftroying the power of fin in the minds and lives of ‘men. And thus 
that able critic, the late Rev. Dr. Taylor, hath paraphrafed the. verfe, 
* For whereas the law could not deliver from the dominion of fin and 
reftore to a new life of holinefs, becaufe it was weak, and all the perfec 
rules of action it prefcribed were ineffe€tual through the prevalency of 
flefhly lufts ; God, by fending his Son to live, as we do, in fleh, frail 
and liable to fin; and by fending him about the affair of fin, to fanttify 
and redeem us from all iniquity, hath mercifully fupplied the defect of 


the law, by a plentiful provifion of means for de/froying of fin, for pute 


ting it to death in our fleth, or for enabling us to get the maftery over our 
fiefhly propentfities,” 

If our Correfpondent be at a lofs fcr an authority to juftify the fenfe 
here given of the word Kalaxww, he will meet with feveral, taken from 
St. Paul’s own writings, referred to by Mr. Locke, in his notes upon this 
paflage, an attention to which might have faved himfelf, and us, this 


oneal trouble, 
We will not retort the charge of precipitation upon the Letter-writer¢ 
but bee leave to recommend it to him, to extend that candour to others 
which by this time perhaps he may think he fometimes ftands in need of 
himfelf, , S 
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oe. 
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